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As a nation we’ve not been a saving people—we’ve 
lived up to the last cent. We’ve felt a pride in the 
luxuries of our table, our establishment, our manners 
of life. Then came the war and its merciless de- 
mands to give. 


From somewhere must come the ships, the shells, 
the food which will sustain the boys who fight. And 
from somewhere must come the money to pay for 
these. From where? 


From the useless things we wasted. From the 
weakening habits which have cost us health and 
money. From the “more-than-enough” margin we’ve 
thrown away. We must save. The purchase of War 
Savings Stamps will help us. Into these we must put 
the wasted gasoline, the uneaten food, the treatings, 
the entertainments—all the unessentials which must 
pay for this war. From these we can hope to create 
the Democracy of the world, and to shorten the war 
as well. 


Buy your War Savings Stamps bountifully. Take 


‘a pledge to buy them monthly. Think afterwards of 


what can be sacrificed. In this way you can begin 
to save. Your own conscience will be your gauge— 
your own intelligence can tell you where to draw the 
line. In this way you can take your self-respecting 
part in the Victory to come. 


NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON 
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ENTRANCE TO THE JUNGLE NEAR THE CLUB FOR CONVA 
LESCING SHELL-SHOCK SOLDIERS AND SAILORS AT PALM BEACH 
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NATIONAL SERVICE IN GIRLS’ CAMPS: 


TRAINING FOR HEALTH, HAPPINESS 
AND WAR WORK 


N this year of stress and sacrifice, should I send my daugh- 
ter to a summer camp?” asked a mother of a prominent 
educator, a woman who is the head of one of the largest 
of our girls’ schools, and an authority on secondary edu- 
cation. 

“More this year than ever,” was the answer. “We 
parents and educators of young girls must realize the great duty 
that is laid especially upon us at this time. These girls of twelve 
to eighteen are one of the most important factors in the influences 
that will form the next generation, for they will be the mothers and 
they will mould a generation who will have the task of deciding some 
of the most difficult questions that men have been called upon to 
decide. No other country in the world just now can keep alive the 
joyousness of youth, which is its rightful heritage, as we can. Eng- 
land, France, Italy,—they are too close to the great conflict, too 
much affected by it in their daily life. Their girls are influenced by 
the tremendous stress of work in munitions, in relief-work, in hos- 
pitals. We alone can keep alive some sense of joyousness, for the 
rest of the world, as well as for ourselves. We must help to produce 
an army of mothers,—strong, vigorous, joyous, as well as loyal, de- 
voted patriots.” 

Perhaps in camp life more than in any other environment can 
this need be well met. The healthful out-of-door life, with directed 
activities, and at the same time the opportunity for participation in 
Red Cross work, in work for food production, as gardeners and 
farmers, and the stimulus to leadership in patriotic purpose,—these 
are what camps have been giving to our girls this summer. 

What training camps have done for our boys, turning pale 
muscleless youths into sturdy, straight men, the summer camp has 
done for many of our girls. When the girls enter camp they receive 
careful physical examination, and the weaknesses discovered are given 
special corrective treatment. Camp Hanoum, in the Vermont hills, 
gives each girl the regular Government posture test, and if her posture 
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is defective, or she has difficulty maintaining it after vigorous exer- 
cises, she is given corrective work fitted to her special needs. 


LL through the camp program this year runs the military feeling. 

The camp day begins with the raising of the flag, followed by 

a brisk drill before breakfast. Camps that dwell beside waters 
substitute a setting-up drill and dip for the military drill. 

After breakfast, tent inspection, almost as thorough as that of 
the brothers in the army. Beds must be made with square hospital 
corners, all belongings, both in and out of sight, must be tidily ar- 
ranged, and the owner of the tent must pass personal inspection. 

The morning hours are busy with the strenuous activities of the 
day. Swimming, paddling and rowing are the best of chest developers. 
Horseback riding among the hills stores up strength for the body and 
joy for the mind. 

Tramps and hikes gradually lengthen to long trips and mountain 
climbs, horseback trips and canoe trips are planned as soon as the 
girls have shown sufficient knowledge of camp cooking, and have 
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TEACHING THE LITTLE CHILDREN AT THE CAMP HELPFUL RED CROSS WORK. 
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BLANKET WEAVING 
THE METHOD TAUGHT BY U. 5S. RECON- 


STRUCTION AIDES 
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AT A SUMMER CAMP: 


DISABLED SOLDIERS 
























it IS NOT ENOUGH FOR 
THE SUMMER GIRLS \T 
CAMP 20 TO PLANT IN THE 
GARDENS, AND ECONOMIZE 
AT TABLE. THEY SAVE 
MONEY BY LEARNING TO 
COOK EVERY KIND OF HOME 
FOOD, AND INCIDENTALLY 
THEY PREPARE THEMSELVES 
TO BE GOOD HOUSEWIVES 


AN ARMY OF 
CAMP GIRLS 
MARCHING 
FOR HOOVER: 
THEY ARE ALL 
PLEDGED TO 
SAVE AND 
ECONOMIZE 
FOR THE BOY 
ON THE 
OTHER SIDE 
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A SECOND GROUP OF CAMP GIRLS MAKING 
SURGICAL SPONGES FOR THE RED CROSS 
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RED CROSS SECTION OF CAMP ALOHA, WHERE 
SOME FINE NATIONAL WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON 
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WAR WORK IN GIRLS’ CAMPS 


demonstrated enough strength and endurance to ensure their being 
an actual addition to the party. Such hustling to learn to make the 
proper kind of fire for boiling or baking or for warmth, such haste 
to sleep the required number of hours on the ground, for one must 
become accustomed to dispensing with mattresses, and the ground is 
very hard ground indeed, at first! 

It is not enough to save food,—the camp girls have gone much 
further and produced it. Individual gardens, carefully tended by 
their owners until the produce was ready for use, and then harvested 
for the benefit of Red Cross or some relief fund,—these all the camps 
have had. Many a camp girl has earned the right to wear the insignia 
of the U. S. School Garden Army. Many of the gardeners have 
chosen for work hours the early morning or late evening, when the 
shadows lay in long level lines across the fields, and the Veery was 
singing his matins or his vespers. The older girls have been regular 
and very efficient “farmerettes,” putting in an eight-hour day, and 
showing that American girls take up the plow-lines voluntarily quite 
as splendidly as have the women of Europe. One camp which found 
itself short of farmers asked for the transfer of several from a nearby 
camp which was over-supplied. It was fine to see how cheerfully these 
“drafted” soldiers obeyed the call, and were separated from boon 
companions without a murmur. Many and amusing have been their 
experiences. One old farmer who was supervising them discovered, 
to his surprise, that “they were just as good as anybody else, even if 
they did have to work for a living!” Also he was glad to find that the 
helpers assigned to him were under twenty-five, for he considered 
that after that age “women were on the downward path.” 

The “farmers” have their characteristic song, a round: 


Hoe, hoe, hoe your row, 

Beans and corn and wheat; 
Cheerily do your bit, 
Merrily stick to it, 

Through the summer heat. 


OR those who are not equal to the strenuousness of farming and 
Pe wish a tangible result of their patriotic service, Red Cross 

work rooms have been established in all the camps. These rooms 
are in charge of experts, graduates of courses in garment-making, 
surgical dressings, or knitting, both by hand and, in those camps which 
are fortunate enough to possess one, by machine. Enveloping aprons 
cover bloomers and middies, as the girls work over gauze or garments 
until the right to wear the coveted cross on sleeve or head-dress has 
been won. 
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As for hand-knitting, it is the most conspicuous occupation of 
all the camps. Every girl walks about tent-field or lake-side with a 
gay knitting-bag over her arm, or a ball of wool in her sweater pocket, 
and in her hands a sock or helmet. At table they knit between 
courses, and at all camp assemblies knit busily. The knitting is 
almost all touch system, too,—a proficiency to which only grand- 
mothers used to attain. The littlest girls make small squares to be 
put together into gay afghans to cheer the eyes of convalescing sol- 
diers. ‘The exhibition of finished garments at the close of camp will 
be a surprising demonstration of the value of odd moments utilized. 


OME of the camps offer very practical courses for girls who 
are thinking of war service in the near future. Wigwagging 
classes turned out very capable graduates. Camp is an ideal 
place in which to learn canteen cooking, for what group is not willing 
to be practised on, when that implies being served with a canteen 
supper, cooked by a team or four or five, over a camp fire, for more 
than a hundred. One camp near a training camp has taken advantage 
of opportunity to study the canteen as managed by military authori- 
ties. French classes were organized which aim especially for power to 
understand spoken French quickly and to carry on conversation in the 
French idiom intelligently, and with more spur than is possible when 
the class clings closely to written work and to lecture method. French 
records and the question and answer methods are used. The 
girls’ enthusiasm is expressed in the demand for double the num- 
ber of tables in the dining room than had been planned, and by 
the penny fines which are dropped into the Red Cross box whenever 
an English phrase is used. 

Typewriting classes are more than comfortably filled and at no 
hour of the day were the machines idle. Opportunities are also 
offered for instruction in the mechanism of automobile engines as well 
an in road driving and give a good foundation for further work for 
those who hoped to serve in the motor corps. 

That camp training has helped prepare many workers for the 
service, both in this country and “over there”, the Camp service flags 
show. Hanoum’s flag has ten stars for men in the service, and also 
proudly shows a star for a woman,—one of her counselors who has 
gone to France as a Reconstruction Aide for disabled soldiers,—and 
also emblems to stand for her members absent in canteen work, or 
with the Y. M. C. A., in training camps here or abroad. This has 
meant that women have taken the place of men in camps as they 
have done so efficiently in other positions, where we have always 
thought we must have a man’s superior strength. Women are acting 
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GIRLS AT THE HANOUM CAMP AT WORK IN THE WAR GAR 
DEN: A GROUP OF GIRLS WHO CERTAINLY HAVE GAINED 
IN POISE AND STRENGTH FROM THEIR OUTDOOR WORK. 
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THE FIRST WORK OF THE DAY AT THESE SUMMER CAMPS 
IS RAISING THE UNITED STATES FLAG AND SALUTING IT. 


SIX GIRLS’ CAMPS IN LINE AT THE BEGINNING OF A 
PATRIOTIC PARADE. 
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as swimming and riding masters, as business managers as well as 
farmers and gardeners. 

Nothing could show more clearly this desire to be of service 
wherever needed than the very impressive meet of twelve Girls’ Camps 
of the Upper Connecticut Valley, at Pike, New Hampshire, on July 
sixteenth. No competition here, however friendly. Even camp indi- 
viduality was merged into the larger membership of national service. 
Instead of marching by camps, the six hundred girls who passed in 
review before scattering for their games and frolics, grouped them- 
selves by the patriotic service in which they were most active,—Red 
Cross workers, farmers, War Savings. Surely most significant of the 
feeling of unity of purpose that is binding us together as a people. 

One of the most powerful means of bringing about such unity, in 
the armies as well as in our civilian life, has been song. Song is always 
a very essential part of the life of camps, so that it was most fitting 
that the chief pleasure of this Inter-camp Meet should have been the 
singing of the patriotic songs, the expression of the feeling of national 
life, under the leadership of Prof. Farnsworth, of Camp Hanoum. 
The feeling of courage and purpose that it expressed is our strongest 
asset in the struggle in which we know we will win, which is why 
we will. 

In the little village of Thetford, where Camp Hanoum is situated, 
the bell in the steeple of the white church on the village green rings for 
two minutes each night at six o’clock. During those minutes the vil- 
lagers and the members of the camp, wherever they may be, stop and 
obey the muezzin, or the call to prayer, and with thoughts of our men 
over there, hope, believe and pray. And wherever there is a group 
of campers together, they join in singing the beautiful new stanza of 
America that the war has given us: 


God save our splendid men, 
Bring them safe home again, 
God save our men. 

Make them victorious, 
Patient and chivalrous, 
They are so dear to us, 

God save our men. 


The needs of the time are not only for service, but also for money 
with which to buy the Red Cross materials. The only real giving is 
that which comes from sacrifice, and here the girls have shown a won- 
derful spirit. ‘They have denied themselves sweets and all unnecessary 
expenditures in order to have the War Savings Box, into which all 
contributions went, stuffed to its capacity. Every week, at some of 
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KNITTING SOLDIERS’ BED SOCKS 
AND STOCKINGS AT CAMP HANOUM. 
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the camps, saw a play or entertainment, organized by the girls, given 
for the benefit of the War Savings Box. Admission, four cents, with 
one cent war tax! At the end of the summer the contents of the box 
were divided among the organizations which particularly appealed to 
the different groups,—French orphans for some camps, a contribu- 
tion to the starving Armenians, or a response to whatever special need 
is presented. 

In the upper Connecticut Valley there are fourteen girls’ camps 
that have formed an informal organization whose purpose is to arrange 
for an annual inter-camp frolic. These camps are: 


Aloha Camp, Fairlee, Vt. Big Pine, So. Fairlee, Vt. 
Aloha Club, Pike, N. H. Farwell, Wells River, Vt. 
Aloha Hive, Ely, N. H. Hanoum, Thetford, Vt. 
Hokomoko, Fairlee, Vt. Quinibeck, So. Fairlee, Vt. 
Ken-Jocketee, So. Stratford, Vt Winneshewaukee, Lunenburg, 
Serrana, Pike, N. H. Vt. 

Tahoma, Pike, N. H. Wynona, Fairlee, Vt. 


This association has built an inter-camp shack at the base of 
Mt. Cube, one of the foothills of the White Mountains and plans are 
under way this year to build a second on the shore of the Connecticut 
River. These shacks are to be used by groups from the various 
camps. 


ROM Miss Mary G. Frick, of Camp Serrana, comes word: 
‘we have forty campers for July and they represent five differ- 

ent States. They are mostly from New York City and vicinity 
with one from Omaha, one from Boston, one from Bethlehem, Pa., 
one from Waterbury, Conn., and others from smaller towns or cities. 
The families represented are for the most part American, but we 
have also Italian, Austrian, Alsatian, Dutch, French, English, Cana- 
dian, Scotch. 

We are to have classes in making surgical dressings (this will be 
done by our own Red Cross Auxiliary under the chapter at Wood- 
ville, N. H.) in knitting, also in connection with the Red Cross, and 
in making layettes, probably for Italian children. One of our campers 
is the daughter of Mrs. H. J. Burchell of ‘Twenty-nine East Sixty- 
third Street, New York, who is very prominent in Italian War Relief 
work and because of this we expect to work at least part of the time 
for Italians. We have no garden of our own, as conditions here make 
that neither practical nor economically profitable, but we have a small 
group of farmerettes who live here and work by the day on gardens 
nearby. We have a course in wigwagging, which is very popular. 

(Continued on page 538) 
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THE WESTERN FRONT AS A 
BRITISH SOLDIER-PAINTER SEES IT 


This article by Campbell Dodson and C. E. Montagu is used 
through courtesy of George H. Doran Company. 






HE painters in both England and France who really 
love life and stirring objects and who are closely in 
sympathy with the war and who understand what the 
men at The Front are doing for every man at home, 
whether he is too old or too young to fight, have been 
most eager from the beginning of the war to get over, 
on what are called “quiet days,” to the real Front. The gov- 
ernments realizing how important it is for the world to under- 
stand the truth of the war and for future generations to see the 
whole truth, sublime and awful, have very wisely made special 
preparations for painters to get opportunities of finding war sub- 
jects for their canvases. 

Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson is one of the English painters who has 
been immensely interested in the newest and freshest methods of ap- 
plying paint to canvas and has actually been in the British Army as 
a soldier. He has gone through in his work phases of being influ- 
enced by Cezanne and Van Gogh. The first exhibition at the Grafton 
Galleries, in addition to his personal acquaintance with Picasso, con- 
verted Nevinson to the Post-impressionist theory with its doctrine of 
significant form. Later he was influenced by Cubism and especially 
touched by the Italian Futurist who carried on creative propaganda 
in England two years before The War. Futurism was an explosive 
force, and most suited to Mr. Nevinson’s temperament. At one time 
he made audacious experiments of dazzling color. 

Mr. Nevinson has adopted these methods which by now have 
become second nature to him for his war subjects at The Front. Were 
there ever objects more appropriate for geometric composition, or 
statement in terms of angles, curves and cubes, than guns and gun 
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By courtesy of George H. Doran Company. 





A WAR AEROPLANE PAINTED BY 
MR. NEVINSON, WHO WAS ONE OF 
ENGLAND’S MOST SUCCESSFUL AIR- 
MEN AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 


WAR. 














“A MULE TEAM,” FROM A PAINTING BY C 
R. W. NEVINSON: “HEAVY TRANSPORT 
HORSES WHO WERE IN THE RETREAT FROM 
MONS ARE STILL WORKING IN GOOD HEALTH 
AT THE BASE.” 








By courtesy of George H. Doran Company 


“A RECLAIMED COUNTRY”: THIS IRONIC TITLE 
IS GIVEN BY MR. NEVINSON TO HIS PAINTING OF 
ONE OF THE RAVAGED WESTERN BATTLEFIELDS. 
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By courtesy of George H. Doran Company 


“AFTER A PUSH” PAINTED BY C. R. W. NEVINSON SHOWING 
THE ASPECT OF A STRETCH OF COUNTRY IN FRANCE AT DAWN 
AFTER THE ENEMEY’S SHELL FIRE HAD PERSISTED ALL NIGHT. 











By courtesy of George H. Doran Company 


“RELIEFS AT DAWN”: A GLIMPSE 
OF THE MEN IN ONE OF THE FRENCH 
TRENCHES AT THE DAWN “STAND-TO.” 

















WESTERN FRONT PAINTED BY A BRITISH SOLDIER 


carriages, lorries, planks and sleepers, aeroplanes, searchlights, the 
‘parallel rifles of troops on the march? The very steel helmets of the 
men in the trenches are so many ready-made arcs. And what subject 
more tempting than the action of a bomb-thrower, to a painter imbued 
with the Futurist principle that painting should not be merely static, 
representing movement interrupted at one particular moment, but 
dynamic, representing movement still in progress, anticipatory curves? 

But Mr. Nevinson does not confine himself to showing us the 
implements and apparatus of warfare as the munition works turn 
them out or transports convey them to the zones of war. He gives us 
dramatic and moving pictures of war itself, “the real thing.” He is 
convinced that the proper subject for a modern painter js the life of 
the time in which he lives, and the one thing of supreme importance 
in the lifetime of Mr. Nevinson, as of all of us, since nineteen fourteen, 
has been the war. Before nineteen fourteen he could paint with entire 
appropriateness chimneys and cranes, the gaunt high walls of fac- 
tories in grimy industrial towns, barges and wharves and docks. These 
were among the hard and essential facts of early twentieth-century 
life, the environment, which for good or evil, was shaping the lives of 
millions of twentieth-century men and women. 

But war came, and he had to do more than this to keep abreast 
of the times. He played his part, first, by going to Flanders in the 
autumn of nineteen fourteen, as a motor mechanic and ambulance 
driver, moving along the French, British and Belgian lines, between 
the coast and Ypres. Later, he became attached to the French Army, 
and then worked as a hospital orderly at Dunkirk and in London, till 
in January, nineteen sixteen, he was invalided out of the army owing 
to rheumatic fever. In his enforced leisure he turned all this varied 
experience to account by painting the remarkable collection of pic- 
tures which were exhibited at the Leicester Galleries in the autumn of 
nineteen sixteen, and reproduced in the monograph. 


HERE was a general agreement among soldiers and civilians, 

art-critics, and plain men who professed to know nothing about 

art, that these pictures showed what modern war was like with 
unexampled earnestness and truth. ‘These were the pictures to make 
men come forward and do their duty for their country. They were 
full of life, manliness and force; eloquent, interesting, and intelligible 
to all who were not made blind by prejudice. 

The great impression made by this first group of paintings of 
the war led to the choice of Mr. Nevinson, among the few artists 
hitherto allowed by War Office regulations to go to The Front ex- 
pressly to paint or draw. He went out at the end of July, nineteen 
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seventeen, and worked chiefly in the region of the Third Army, the 
region made famous last November by Sir Julian Byng’s advance 
toward Cambrai. He added to his previous experience of war by 
repeatedly taking part in flights by aeroplane. He came back, not 
indeed with a full sketch-book, for that is not his method, but with 
his memory richly stored. His experiences are never presented in 
crude form, but pass through the mill of an active brain and a vivid 
imagination. They are new creations, the result of deep feeling and 
hard thought, and they owe to this selective refining process the inter- 
est and force which are wanting in much of the old-fashioned paintings 
of war, with its journalistic or theatrical superficialty. 

Mr. Nevinson has a passion, as many artists have, for the aero- 
plane. He seems to see it most often from its own height in the air, 
or some other. To infantrymen on the ground the aeroplane seems to 
come out as a star does; a moment ago it was not there, and now it is 
clear, alone or flying with others in some formation elastic and yet 
systematic, like that of wild geese on their travels. Sometimes two 
solitaires will be seen to converge from opposite points of the com- 
pass, the one pursued by a little constellation of white puffs, the other 
by a less white bevy of puffs. Then everybody off duty stares up for 
the conflict. You will have often seen two house-flies meet in the air. 
There is a sudden increase in their speed, and they whirl about each 
other indistinguishably for some moments and then break off. An 
aeroplane duel may be somewhat like that, but not quite. The sepa- 
rate path of each plane, unlike that of each fly, can be traced. But 
there is the same concentration of mutual maneuvering within a small 
space; you get the same impression, right or wrong, of suddenly 
increased speed; and often there is the same abrupt break away. 

The plane and the will that controls it make up, together, some- 
thing less human—a purposeful comet, or a demigod’s car. Its domi- 
nation of its element seems so serene that you scarcely can imagine 
it leaving the ground with effort—with a mechanic lugging round a 
propeller blade and calling “Contact, sir” to the pilot, and then the 
grass and grit blown furiously back behind the machine as the brown 
propeller changes into a circle of quivering haze, and then the steady 
ascent of the great spiral staircase of air. But sometimes the airman’s 
impersonality ends. You may meet unexpectedly two flushed, bare- 
headed boys, clothed in leather, coming away from a rather tumbled 
assemblage of wood and metal in a field and asking urgently for the 
nearest telephone. During the battle of Arras the pilot of a two- 
seated machine was shot through the right leg far over the enemy’s 
lines. The thigh-bone was broken and he bled badly. But he brought 
his plane down safely, well in the rear of our line. He had been taken 
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out when I saw him and lay on the grass, with a greenish-grey face, 
alternately puffing a cigarette and groaning, but with a look of beati- 
tude, having succeeded in life. 


R. NEVINSON’S drawings evoke such recollections—and 
M others—of an enemy plane immensely high above the village 
behind our lines on a clear night, traversing the white under- 
side of a moonlit cloud, like a fly crawling on a white-washed ceiling, 
and then the swish of a falling bomb, the little sputter of flame from 
the ground under the trees, the shriek of a wounded civilian and the 
slow crash of boughs collapsing, and then the re-established stillness. 
One of Mr. Nevinson’s drawings shows us “A Mule Team”. 
Every foreign cavalry, artillery or transport officer who visits the 
Western Front says that one of the two things which strikes him 
most is the good handling of our army horses and mules. You may 
travel for days along roads full of horse traffic and never see a kicking 
animal or a sore back. Heavy transport horses which were in the 
retreat from Mons are still working, in good health, at the base and, 
apart from transport animals killed by shell-fire, you will not see a 
dead horse or mule by the road once in a week’s constant travel. 
Another sketch, “After the Push”, is the aspect of wide tracts 
of country east and north-east of Y pres during the wet weather battles 
of October, nineteen seventeen. In some of the Flanders pushes of 
the autumn many of our troops would spend a night in making their 
way up to the firing-line across some miles of country like this, pick- 
ing their way through mud between the flooded shell-holes, and would 
then fight an offensive battle at dawn and spend the rest of the day 
and the following night in consolidating the captured positions under 
heavy enemy shell-fire and in face of persistent counter-attacks. On 
ground newly captured from the enemy one gets an impression of 
almost morbid silence and solitude, perhaps due to one’s own sense of 
the passionate activity which must have filled it a few hours ago. 
(Continued on page 544) 
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MAKING A CITY BACKYARD GAR.- 
DEN: EXPERIENCES OF THE 
TOUCHSTONE GARDEN EDITOR 


& HERE is no standing still in this life, for life is 
motion. Everything must either go forward or back- 
ward. THE TOUCHSTONE, we are happy to say, is 
growing, is making so sure a root growth and is 
raising so fine an expanse of branches that we have 
had to enlarge our offices and garden. Those of our 
readers who have been interested in our work, know that we 
leased a small old-fashioned house in a quiet side street 
because it gave us an opportunity to have a garden. We all pre- 
ferred a garden to a pompous and showy office building with 
elevators moving swiftly and steadily upward to elegant offices. 
Being a magazine devoted to home life, we wished to feel in our 
work the inspiration that would be furnished us through having a 
little garden-home of our own, so we created this office-home with its 
city garden. 

Our garden last year was but a narrow affair, and although we 
liked to walk in it in the cool of the evening and were immensely proud 
of every green leaf we could coax to grow in a city environment, still, 
we looked at the high fence which enclosed it with disfavor and longed 
for the time we could push it aside. This spring we were able to 
lease the house next door to us. Fortunately, it was built at the same 
time as our own. The two little houses were made for two sisters and 
the sweeping stairway leading from the porch to the garden of the 
new house echoed the sweep of the old, so that the approach could 
not have been designed better if originally intended to be one home. 
Now that the fence has been removed we can walk from office to 
office on our back porch. A door connects the two buildings so that 
the offices are united. 

One of our ideas in taking the house with a little garden was to 
prove to people that a backyard garden is quite possible even in a 
crowded city like New York. Naturally we could not expect the 
exuberance of the country. Our beauty must be obtained through 
design rather than through flower color, so our backyard garden 
was planned upon architectural lines—that is, the direction of the 
paths and the proportion of beds all had to be fundamentally good. 
A city garden needs furniture even more than a country one. It 
must have seats and a little fountain to help create a sense of occu- 
pancy. 

Our first garden was designed as a suggestion for any city back- 
yard. We did not wish to undo the work of the first year and change 
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LOOKING FROM THE GARDEN EDITOR’S DOORWAY, THROUGH 
A WISTARIA ARCH TO THE END OF THE TOUCHSTONE GAR 
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THE TOUCHSTONE BACKYARD GARDEN 


the whole plan, as at first it seemed would be best. When the ugly, 
high wooden fence was removed we decided to make another model 
backyard garden, thus presenting two designs possible for city back- 
yard development. These two are united with a beautiful sundial, 
“The Passing of the Hours” by Chester Beach, and an imaginary 
line drawn between the two gardens gives two types of treatment, 
yet the two blend very harmoniously. In one case, the garden is 
“stopped” by a pergola, in the second by a semi-circular planting of 
tall cedar trees in which a seat covered with a little arch is centered. 


N every city garden there must be a sense of design, a bit of 
mystery, straight lines to suggest repose, and tall lines to convey 
the spirit of aspiration. There must be as much open space as 

possible and the planting which is done should be arranged against 
the walls. If every bit of ground space is filled, the garden will be 
as confused as a room which is cluttered with endless knick-knacks, 
therefore, we have made all our planting against the walls. The 
intention was to make the center of the ground a lawn, for nothing 
conveys a sense of spaciousness more than a stretch of lawn. But 
our Government requested every person who had a bit of land to 
make a war garden. True, our land was sour and hard as a pave- 
ment, it had not been fertilized or cultivated for generations, had 
been poisoned by city gases and neglected, even abused, yet we 
decided to make an experiment with a war garden. 

The fence between our two gardens was taken down April the 
first. A reference to my notebook shows page after page of such 
entries as—‘“cold,” “rain,” “wind,” “snow.” On April the twelfth 
came a blizzard and such heartbreaking records kept up all through 
the spring. In between showers, however, the different members of 
the staff put on rubber boots and old clothes and up-rooted the old 
flag stones, broke them into small pieces and laid a narrow pathway. 
We laid a new brick walk, made a trellis, set out shrubs, put up bird 
houses, planted lettuce, radishes, beans, spinach, Swiss chard, and 
carrots. Later in the spring we set out cabbages, tomatoes and pepper 
plants. In between the flowering shrubs we set out tomatoes and 
planted red-runner beans. Although we knew there was hardly a 
chance for the maturing of certain vegetables, still, we tried the ex- 
periment. We thought we might at least get green leaves. No vine 
is more decorative than squash and gourds when allowed to run over 
fences, and, as everyone knows, cucumber leaves are beautiful things. 
So we planted the two hardy vines with the hope that they would 
cover our trellises with a mantle of living green. This they posi- 
tively refused to do! 
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FTER the brick walk was laid, we spread sand, manure and a 
great deal of humus over the hard acid city soil and dug it 
under several times. Never were better beans raised for the 

market than ours, radishes were as large as turnips, cabbage pretty 
good, and tomatoes show signs of a harvest. But the birds also shared 
our lettuce and helped themselves to the Swiss chard and spinach, 
notwithstanding the fact we strung strips of cloth to frighten them 
away and put out terrifying whirly-gigs, bright as could be found in 
the best ten-cent store. They squeaked terribly with the passing of 
every breeze, but the sparrows were charmed with these playthings 
and liked us all the better for this effort to please and entertain them! 
We have two bird baths and they attracted every sparrow for blocks 
around, who decided to raise their families in such an oasis. So we 
had to comfort ourselves to a certain extent with the thought that 
these feathered neighbors returned the favor of the Swiss chard, lettuce 
and spinach by keeping down the insects in July that threatened to 
destroy us. 

One of the pleasant things about our garden is that we may 
walk around it upon our narrow little pathways and see the outward 
and visible token of our friends’ good wishes, for at every step is 
something, a vine or fern or plant, an iris, rose bush or lilac trans- 
ferred from some well-wisher’s garden to our little plot. Our garden, 
therefore, gives us food for thought as well as joy for the eye. We 
have had many disappointments, but we have learned what will and 
what will not grow in a city back yard. This year’s garden is better 


than the one of last year, and we hope for still better things the fol- 
lowing year. 


space, the foot of it was framed by a high brick wall which 

formed one part of an unsightly building. Something had to 
be done with this brick wall. We obtained permission from the owners 
of the building to hang an iron shelf from the top, upon which were 
placed a row of concrete jars and boxes filled with ivies and gera- 
niums. Thus the garden was made to leap up the wall, connecting 
it in coloring and feeling as though the wall were a part of our own 
“estate.” This novel treatment has done much to help the garden 
dominate the rows of surrounding high buildings. We left the plas- 
tered wall on one side, grown rusty with years, and put in front of it 
an open mesh trellis which we painted a lovely Holland blue. White 
would have been too glaring for the old wall and taken away the 
charming sense of age. In this brick wall which we furnished with a 
shelf and its rows of flowers and vines was an iron doorway (the 


A LTHOUGH the garden was bordered on two sides with an open 
i 
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required fire-escape from our neighbor’s building) ; 
this we painted the same Holland blue, as the lattice 
on the fence. We also touched with blue the Japan- 
ese tubs so that the color design extended into the 
garden and in this way united it as a strain of music 
joins an entire composition. 

We have had an occasional disappointment in 
our garden, because we insisted upon trying out 
certain flowers, shrubs and vines which proved not 
suitable to a city garden—yet, though we have had 
to acknowledge failures in some directions, we still 
can boast of many successes. It might be interest- 
ing to people living in the vitiated air of cities to 
know that morning glory, kudzu, Japanese hop and 
the red runner bean have grown very well; we also 
have azaleas, lilacs, viburnum, syringas, spireas, 
magnolias, hibiscus, forsythias, deutsias and cotton- 
easters, which, though transplanted late in the spring, have decided 
to stay in our garden. Pansies did not do well this season because of 
the constant early rain; ferns, violets, lilies of the valley, veronica 
ripens, pacysandra terminallis, lace fern and polypodium keep the 
spirit of the woods in the rock garden. Marigolds and zinnias are 
about to burst into bloom, having been raised from seed. Candytuft, 
azuratum, iris, four-o’clocks and chrysanthemums have all bloomed, 
though not with quite the strength and beauty of country gardens. 

The sight of a Baltimore oriole drinking at our fountain, of robins 
hopping over our wee stretch of lawn, brought a touch of spring that 
was all the more appreciated because of its rarity. Scarlet tanagers, 
chipping sparrows, an oven bird, vireos rested awhile in our garden 
on their way north this spring, but the city sparrows did not receive 
them hospitably. Strange to say, the city sparrows have not built in 
our bird boxes, though when boxes of the same type are placed in the 
country it is said that the sparrows forcibly drive away the blue birds 
and wrens and take possession. Just why the city birds scorn our 
comfortable houses and build in the uncomfortable quarters that they 
can find behind a window screen or drain-pipe is a mystery not solved. 





OW, as everyone knows, a garden cannot be made by one per- 
son alone. The experience of many experts goes into the 
making of even a little garden. Seedsmen who have given a 

lifetime to the raising of dependable seeds; horticulturists who have 
experimented with different shrubs and plants until they have de- 
veloped reliable stock; artists and sculptors who have perfected designs 
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for fountains and bird baths, for jars and seats, all have been called 
upon for materials to make our garden beautiful. 
From Weeber and Don we got seeds for our lawn and war gar- 
den; from Bobbink and Atkins vines and shrubs; from Conrad and 
Jones various charming flowers; through John Sheepers bulbs, lovely 
creeping things for our rock garden, flowering shrubs and tall trees; | 
Rex Humus re-vitalized the old city soil; Hartman and Saunders 
made our graceful pergola and wocden arches; from Dikran 
Medzigian came the concrete jars and seats; the Nature Studio fur- 
nished the weather vanes; Joseph Dodson and the Crescent Bird-house 
Company sent us the bird houses; the brick walks came from Fiske 
and Company and the lovely Tunis Tile Panels from The African 
Tile Company; from the North Shore Ferneries and Out-of-Door 
Furniture Company came the beautiful garden furniture; Simplex 
Labels help us keep track of our experiments; we have cut our lawn 
with a mower from the S. P. Townsend Company, and the garden is 
watered with a wonderful spray from Cloche Company. 




















A CALL TO BUILD: HOME-MAKING 
AS THE BACK-BONE OF WAR WORK 


HE problem of home ownership lies at the base of all 
other problems relating to an efficient nation, both in 
war and in peace.” So said Senator Morris Sheppard 
of Texas in a recent speech before the Senate while 
introducing a bill calling for a study of land settle- 
ment and home ownership in the United States. His 

speech has not only cleared away much of the misunderstand- 

ing that has somehow existed among the people that the 

Government has discouraged the building of houses during war 

time, but it aroused the country to the war importance of indi- 

vidual home ownership. 

“The settlement of the land and home question,” he said, “is 
a long step toward a lasting solution of the food question. With the 
land occupied and cultivated by owners, with a system of credit 
adapted to farm processes, with an adequate marketing system for 
farm products, the American Republic will never suffer for lack of 
food. 

“Let the increasing millions of homeless Americans understand 
that Congress is seeking to solve this most vital of all questions, and 
it will do more to solidify and strengthen the Republic, to win the 
confidence of the masses, than all other measures of preparedness 
combined. Almost every country of importance in the world has 
taken definite legislative steps to enable the people to acquire and 
maintain homes. Nearly all the leading nations have constructive 
land purchase and land settlement policies by which the Government 
aids the masses in securing homes. ‘These nations have come to under- 
stand that speculative land holding is one of the chief menaces of the 
home; that the home is the basis of prosperity, liberty, order, of the 
very existence of free government; that at all times it ought to be 
possible for the honest and industrious citizen to obtain and develop 
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@ a home from the current surplus 
%@ proceeds of his own labor. 
“Although millions of acres 
=| have been given and sold to pros- 
3 pective owners by Federal and 
4 State Governments, the results 
ff speak their own condemnation. 
fee Of the twenty million families in 
the United States nearly eleven 
4 million own no homes at all, 
while less than six million own 
homes free from incumbrance. 
In Eighteen Hundred and Sev- 
enty more than ninety per cent 
of the people resided in the rural 
districts. Today, more than 
: f fifty per cent are crowded in 
SKETCH FOR STONE CHIMNEY aT HARTs. Cities. The percentage of ten- 
DALE, NEW YORK. CARRETTO AND FORSTER, ants in the farming sections as 
———— well as in the cities is growing 
with an appalling rapidity. One of the results of present land policies 
and conditions is that of the arable area of the United States hardly 
one-half is occupied, and hardly half of the half occupied is under 
actual cultivation. Is it surprising that we are confronted with a 


food problem? 


‘¢w DIRECTED attention to this situation in the Senate in April, 
Nineteen Hundred and Fifteen, and proposed an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, giving Congress the power to 

inaugurate a constructive land policy. A constitutional amendment 

giving the Legislature of Massachusetts similar powers was adopted 

in that State in November of Nineteen Hundred and Fourteen by a 

popular vote of three to one. In the State of California a commission 

authorized by the Legislature has made a careful study of the land 
question, in so far as it affected California, and has reported that 

Government supervision and aid are necessary to an effective solution. 

The State of Oklahoma has provided by law for aid 

to home builders, and in the State of Wyoming a 

plan of land settlement along progressive and con- 

structive lines has been proposed. 
“The Federal Farm-loan act will undoubtedly 
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give material aid to many who seek farm homes and 
who are able to obtain half the value of the desired 
land from private sources, but it is questionable 5 
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THE SMALL HOME 


whether a large proportion of the nearly five million farm laborers 
and farm tenants will be in position to take advantage of the act for 
the purpose of acquiring homes.” 

Otto M. Eidlitz, Director of the Bureau of Industrial Housing 
and Transportation of the United States Department of Labor, who 
will supervise all the Government work in connection with housing in 
munition centers, expressed deep interest in the results of Senator 
Sheppard’s investigation on American home ownership. To quote 
from an interview with Mr. Eidlitz—from the New York Times— 
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SKETCH OF A DETAIL OF THE RESIDENCE OF MR. H. W. CREW AT GEDNEY FARM, 
NEW YORK: CARRETTO AND FORSTER, ARCHITECTS. 

contented citizenship is through ownership of a small parcel of land 
with a reasonable home thereon. This conduces to home life, turning 
the individual’s attention to higher things, and promotes health and 
efficiency. The possession of a reasonable income fails to meet the 
natural demands of the individual if the fruits of labor must be en- 
joyed under the most sordid and in many cases unhealthful surround- 
ings and conditions. 

“With the increase in kind and number of our population this 
question will become more and more apparent, and its solution de- 
mands the attention of some of the wisest and strongest minds of our 
country. Due to the present war crisis and the concentration of our 
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THE SMALL HOME 


working population on war work in certain localities, the Bureau of 
Industrial Housing and Transportation of the Department of Labor, 
as well as the Housing Bureau of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
are given an opportunity for making a constructive demonstration in- 
dicating to a slight extent the solution of this great question, and from 
this experiment it is hoped that some inspiration will be drawn for the 
final solution of this national problem. 


“Centralization of effort upon war problems has tended to detract 
interest from the measure to some extent, but nevertheless the entire 
problem of home ownership in the United States bears such an inti- 
mate relationship to the lives of every citizen that it is regarded as only 
a matter of time when we shall witness one of the greatest home- 
buying campaigns in the history of the country.” 


UCH statements as made by these two experts, coupled with the 
fact that New York City alone is estimated to be about two 
hundred thousand apartment houses short of its present require- 

ments proves that it is a patriotic duty to build a small home whenever 
possible. Statisticians say that new private building construction 
throughout the country usually runs up to one billion, five hundred 
million, but that the year Nineteen Hundred and Eighteen will not 
develop more than three hundred million, which is about twenty per 
cent of the normal. New York’s deficiency is only a type of the pre- 
vailing conditions throughout the country. Much of the shortage is 
due to a misunderstanding between the bankers and mortgage lending 
institutions of the country and the Treasury Department. The former 
believed the latter frowned upon building operations not directly con- 
cerned with the Government work, but the Government only intended 
to discourage unnecessary building operations during war time and 
was far from discouraging any construction needed for “the health 
and protection of the civil population or for the conduct of essential 
business of the country.” 


Mr. Bernard Baruch, Director of the War Industries Board, and 
Mr. P. G. Harding, Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, are 
quoted as agreeing that small building operations should be revived as 
quickly as possible. Because of the great congestion and misunder- 
standing between the builder and material manufacturers, a housing 
condition has arisen that is quite disastrous to the welfare of the public. 

Electus D. Litchfield, in charge of the Government Model Town 
at Yorkship, near Camden, New Jersey, where thousands of workers 
in shipbuilding will be housed, says that the city is not to be a con- 

(Continued on page 538) 
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PALM BEACH AS A FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 
AND HEALTH AND BEAUTY: A GLIMPSE OF 
THE COUNTRY WHERE THE TOUCHSTONE 
WAR WORK IS BEING ESTABLISHED: BY 
MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


NTIL a month ago I had never seen the Tropics. I 
thought that pineapples grew on trees (shameful con- 
fession), and Palm Beach just meant summer clothes, 
lovely ones, worn in winter time. 

ny LA Then a month ago I woke up at four o’clock one 

morning on the Seaboard Line south, I think that we 

were in Georgia, and out of my window I saw deep 
green forests of live oak and rubber trees, swaying gently under their 
canopies of grey moss—mysterious and sinister, as a beautiful woman 
is with a somber past. And covering the ground were long stretches 
of palmettoes, shining silver and pale green, hiding the morass, bor- 
dering low streams, edging cotton fields, and again, mixed with shrub 
oak and low pine, disappearing under a thick green wood of oak and 
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4% tall pines tufted with emerald green plumes. In an occasional patch 


of sedge were glistening blue-, pink- and rose-tipped grasses, and 


\ water lillies resting on green pools. 


Then cotton fields flew past us in bloom, white, yellow, pale rose, 


promises of a great harvest. And at the edge of these plantations, 





resting in the corn fields were little grey houses, lovely in tone as the 
swaying mosses in the woods, but really sad reminders of lives not yet 

















THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH AND HEALTH 


having found spiritual as well as material freedom. Shining bronze 
bodies, strong and agile were in the cotton fields or loitering on the 
porches of the little grey houses. Above the blue-green field-clothes 
and always under wide hats were gleaming smiles—smiles that gave 
one a sense of almost universal beauty. Even the colored boys in 
khaki, in Savannah, with their great blue kitbags slung over their 
shoulders, gave you this radiant smile of a little child, though their 
eyes were seeing new visions and their feet carrying them gladly to the 
realization of their warrior dreams. 

We passed one slim little girl, jet black in a snow white frock, 
standing alone at the edge of a cotton field, evidently practicing a 
military salute for the men who would soon pass by on our train. She 
was so absorbed that she paid no attention to the people hurrying to 
and fro. For a moment she was a part of the war and her little thin 
black arm was rigid with a new reverence for mankind—perhaps she 
was going to salute her own brothers going to France to fight for the 
Union. 


T Palm Beach—that miracle of color and fragrance—we were im- 

mediately enveloped with such a wealth of beauty that I felt 

that I must be in a twilight nursery of years ago being told a 

story about Alladin’s gardens. If you do not know the Tropics, the 

amazing splendor of sea and skyline and foliage, it is almost too stimu- 
lating to the imagination and the senses to seem true. 

You have been told of orange groves in bloom and bud and 
flower—acres of green and gold and ivory—but you know now that 
you never believed it, for such beauty is too stirring and too ineffable 
—and when you pass through little towns with wide gardens full of 
orange trees, lemons, limes, mangos, guavas, alligator pears, all heavy 
with fruit and fragrant with fairy bloom—and when you drive down 
through wide streets bordered with Royal Palms, Cabbage Palms, 
Cocoanut Palms against the startling blue of the sky you feel indeed 
that it is a nursery tale that your heart can beat over, but your eyes 
can never realize. 

Yet all the way from the station at West Palm Beach to the group 
of buildings which is rapidly materializing into The Convalescing 
Club for Soldiers and Sailors we motored past just such gardens, down 
just such lovely streets, by houses hidden under shafts of sunlight 
called Alemanda vines and between hedges of Hibiscus, scarlet, orange, 
pink, saffron, rose and Indian red, magic shrubs that are in bloom the 
year round. 

The scarlet-flowered Hibiscus is perhaps the most startlingly 
beautiful thing in Florida, excepting the Cardinal bird winging past 
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the shining green of a mango tree—a beauty with as vivid an outline 
as the blast of a trumpet. 


When I was little I used to feel very badly for Ponce de Leon, 
who had a very hard sea voyage to find The Fountain of Youth, and 
failed entirely to gather youth or anything else in Florida. But at 
Palm Beach I wondered what could have been the matter with the 
old Spaniard. What was he really searching for—just some foolish 
little pool of cosmetic magic, because all of Florida is the wonderful 
Fountain of Youth, from the sweet wind blowing in over sapphire 
seas, a beach white as a cotton field in bloom pouring into the emerald 
edge of the sea, a sky that is one moment a curved violet coverlid and 
the next orange torches flaring up at twilight. If beauty is joy and 
variety, and joy is youth, it seems to me that Ponce de Leon must have 
been a doddering old misanthrope, for Florida holds just what he was 
searching for. It gives the seeker after health renewed vigor of mind 
and body and, through her beauty, new spirit. It is the land to keep 
young in or in which to grow young again if for the moment you have 
forgotten youth. The very physical beauty of the land is a refreshment 
to the soul, and the air is so stimulating when it blows through a crisp 
twenty minute rain-storm that summer has no terrors for you in this 
part of Florida. 


ETER we had crossed Lake Worth, which borders Palm Beach on 
one side as the ocean borders the other, we motored through a 
cocoanut grove and soon came to that beautiful bit of country 

just touching Lake Worth and reaching the ocean, too, on which The 
Touchstone War Work is in progress. Already eight villas in lovely 
Spanish style are nearly completed, and the Clubhouse at the gateway 
of the great famous Florida jungle has the foundation laid. The lake 
curves so close to the Clubhouse that the beautiful spacious stairway 
will lose its last steps in the lapping blue water. The Clubhouse, like 
the villas, will be suited to the landscape; that is, it will be semi-tropical 
in style, with beautiful notes of color, blue, orange and rose introduced 
in the eaves and in the decoration, with hanging iron balconies holding 
masses of tropical bloom and high arched windows making the whole 
room into an open porch, with everywhere beauty and peace and com- 
fort for the men who are coming back from The Front suffering from 
the most subtle and nerve-racking malady, shell-shock. 


The object of this Clubhouse and the lovely villas is not to furnish 
hospital rooms and treatment. They are being built for men who have 
been discharged from hospitals, but who are not as yet ready to face 
life single-handed—men who need interest and comfort and peace 
every minute of their lives. For the treatment of shell-shock men is 
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A VIEW OF LAKE WORTH THROUGH A GROVE OF PALMS FROM 
THE CLUB WINDOWS. 

THE OFFICE OF ADDISON MIZNER, ARCHITECT FOR THE TOUCH 
STONE WAR PROJECT: IN| THE GARDEN ARE COCOANUT PALMS, 
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THE FAMOUS AVENUE OF 
ROYAL PALMS A STEP FROM 
THE VILLAS, AND LEADING 
OUT TO THE WARM SAPPHIRE 
SEA. 





A PATH INTO THE GREAT 
FLORIDA JUNGLE A FEW 
RODS FROM THE CL U B 


HOUSE. 


THE BANYAN TREE ON THE ESTATE 
BELONGING TO THE CONVALESCING 
CLUB FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 




































“JOE’S ALLIGATOR FARM” IS NOW OWNED 
BY PARIS SINGER AND IS ONE OF THE SIGHTS 
OF PALM BEACH. IT “LIES” AT THE EDGE 
OF THE JUNGLE AND IS THREE HUNDRED 
STRONG, ALL THE WAY FROM DAY-OLD 
BABIES TO ANGRY-LOOKING THREE-YEAR 
OLD PARENTS 


ONE OF THE 
SPORTS OF 
THE CLUB 
MEMBERS 
WILL BE 
HUNTING 
RAZOR BACKS 
AND WILD 
BOARS TO BE 
FOUND BY THE 
HUNDREDS IN 
THE EVER- 
GLADES. 


ALONG THE SHORES OF LAKE WORTH AT TWI- 
LIGHT YOU SEE NOT ONLY THE EGRET, BUT BLUE 
AND WHITE HERON AND THE GROTESQUE 
PELICAN. 








THE HERD OF COWS AT THE CLUB FARM 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS SUFFERING FROM SHELL SHOCK 

THE FAMOUS TWIN CALVES AT THE 
FARMS CALLED “KATE” AND “DUPLICATE.” 
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not merely a question of the laboratory or the surgical ward; it is a 
matter of happiness, entertainment, release from responsibility, variety 
of joy; someone to take the initiative for them, to help them under- 
stand once more that there is such a thing as joy and beauty for them 
in the world. And so this Convalescing Club at Palm Beach will do 
much more than care for bodily comfort and for possible ailments. It 
will help the men to realize what a lovely thing it is to swim, to sail 
again, to go fishing in a still lake or out in the deep sea; it will organize 
parties up The Everglades in motor boats; it will give the men who 
love real sport a chance at deer shooting and wild boar hunting; it will 
furnish every sort of indoor opportunity for vigorous exercise, for it 
is hard to help the nervous overmuch unless the whole body is ready 
to respond. 

There will be medical assistance, of course, if a man is too tired, 
or remembers too much of the days in the trenches. In other words, 
the whole meaning of this Convalescing Club and the lovely brilliant 
villas is new life for the men who have stood ready to give their lives 
for Americans. 

One of the saddest things about the men who suffer from shell- 
shock is the lack of the very initiative to do that which would surely 
cure them—the kind of rest or athletics or sport that would bring them 
poise and balance and cheer—they cannot face the problem of pro- 
viding for themselves. The Everglades Rod and Gun Club, which is the 
title given to the Clubhouse of The Touchstone War Work, will have 
as its secretary a man who is a good sportsman, who knows war con- 
ditions, who is a fine comrade and a lover of humanity. He will be the 
connecting link between renewed health and vigor and the man who 
has suffered more in the war than he had human endurance for. 


FTER we had driven down the beautiful palm bordered road 
A and within a few rods of the sea we came to Paris Singer’s villa 
at Palm Beach. Last year it was just a plain little pergola- 
cottage of the kind seen in most tropical villages of any size, but this 
year it is a beautiful Chinese pagoda painted in many wonderful 
Chinese colors with a pagoda roof sweeping down to the porch and 
curving up in the corners in carvings of quaint design. There is a bam- 
boo woven fence in front, and a lovely Chinese gateway and garden 
beyond. An Alemanda vine has thrown brilliant yellow blossoms over 
the porch, palms are growing in the garden, and already the scarlet 
Hibiscus has announced its presence in flaming notes. 

This first July day at Palm Beach was cooler than the weather 
we had left in New York, a quick shower blew up at eleven and lasted 
for twenty minutes, and then a sweet wind came to us from the ocean, 
stimulating and refreshing. One could imagine how much such a wind 
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would mean on a summer day to the nervous weary men back from 
France, and how the shower would rest their nerves and the mocking- 
birds would touch their imagination and bring them closer and closer 
to romance and beauty. 

After a wonderful swim in the sea, that at close range is like 
a great tourmaline and always warm from the Gulf Stream, we sat on 
the porch, Mr. Roberts and I, while Paris Singer, the creator of the 
scheme of The Convalescing Club for Shell-Shock Men, and Addison 
Mizner, the architect, told us of their further plans for the benefit of 
these men, a very brief outline of which will be sure to interest all 
Americans, whose boys are just now in France, or on their way home 
wounded. 

“First of all,” Mr. Singer said, “we have purchased a farm half 
a mile away from the Club because we feel the getting of supplies for 
the men will be a little difficult in war time. The Government is need- 
ing the railroads for Government work, and we do not want to encroach 
with our enterprise for the Sailors or Soldiers upon any other work 
for them. So we are going to raise all our vegetables. We are going 
to have a herd of one hundred cows, that our men will have the very 
best of butter and milk; we will have ducks and chickens and guinea 
hens in just the season fresh from the farm. And on the farm already 
we have every variety of tropical fruit that Florida can boast, all of 
which will be of interest as well as healthful to the men. Some of these 
wounded soldiers and sailors will perhaps come to the Tropics for 
the first time, so that they will enjoy the sight of great baskets of alli- 
gator pears and mangos, bananas grown in the jungle, cocoanuts that 
have dropped from the palms, perhaps past their own windows, guavas, 
oranges and lemons more wonderful than could be found in any market 
in the world away from the Tropics. We want the men who come 
here to forget war and suffering and tragedy for the time being. They 
may eventually go back to war of their own accord; but while they are 
here, we want them to feel enjoyment to the fullest; not only comfort 
but luxury, the novelty of a new and beautiful country and the satis- 
faction of realizing that it is a country holding opportunity for health 
for them.” 

“And near the Clubhouse,” Mr. Mizner explained, “we are build- 
ing hothouses which will grow for us all the early fruits and vegetables 
not indigenous to Florida, as well as many beautiful plants and flowers 
that will make the community life more enjoyable.” 

These hothouses are located very close to the alligator farm, one 
of the largest in Florida, where three hundred alligators, little and big, 
disport themselves for the amusement of the onlookers. The day I 
visited the farm a whole basketful of alligators had decided to be born. 
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They were tapping inside of the eggs in a basket 
of warm sawdust, in an impatient and annoyed 
fashion, and with the slightest dent made in the 
shell, out they flew, long and energetic, full of 
life and apparently greatly resenting our pres- 
ence and curiosity. In fact, one of them started 
to bite the finger of the man who had opened the 
shell, within two seconds after emerging from it. 
I never have liked alligators, and the infant 
seems to me no more pleasing than the adult. 

I am tempted to go into detail about the 
plans for the beautiful Clubhouse that Mr. 
Mizner is developing, but the picture and the 
floor plans were published in the August 
ToucuHsTONE, and photographs of the completed 
clubhouse, and villas as well, will be given in 





December. So beyond mentioning the fact that Re 
every possible detail in the fitting of this building OF THE 
is being studied out for the comfort of the men, JOUES. 


by experts in housekeeping, cooking, kitchen equipment, laundry ar- 
rangements, I will say no further word until the December article, 
when the clubhouse will be opened and the soldiers and sailors will 
be resting and enjoying life in the villas. 

Before closing this article I feel it imperative to speak once more 
of the marvel of the climate of Palm Beach in the summer. We all 
know it in the winter to be warm and beautiful and comforting, but 
that a temperature can be maintained from winter to summer so even 
that outdoor life is delightful the year round, that swimming is per- 
fection in July as well as in December, and that there is never a month 
without green trees, bright flowers, fruit, ocean winds, and singing 
birds is almost to describe Paradise, at least Paradise for the soul- 
weary men from The Front. 





IN THE 
ALLIGATOR 
FARM. 








THE WAR WORK OF THE FOUR. 
MINUTE MEN: WITH AN INTRO. 


DUCTORY LETTER BY PRESIDENT 
WILSON __ The White House, Washington, 
November 9, 1917. 
-O THE FirreEN THovusanp Four-Minute MEN oF 
THE UnitTEp States: May I not express my very 
real interest in the vigorous and intelligent work your 
organization is doing in connection with the Com- 
mittee on Public Information? It is a matter worthy 
' of sincere appreciation that a body of thoughtful 
citizens, with the hearty codperation of the managers of 
" moving picture theaters, are engaged in the presentation and 
- discussion of the purposes and measures of these critical days. 
Men and nations are at their worst or at their best in any 
great struggle. The spoken word may light the fires of passion 
and unreason or it may inspire to highest action and noblest sacri- 
fice a nation of free men. Upon you Four-Minute Men, who are 
charged with a special duty and enjoy a special privilege in the 
command of your audiences, will rest, in a considerable degree, the 
task of arousing and informing the great body of our people so that 
when the record of those days is complete we shall read page for page 
with the deeds of army and navy the story of the unity, the spirit of 
sacrifice, the unceasing labors, the high courage of the men and women 
at home who held unbroken the inner lines. My best wishes and con- 
tinuing interest are with your work as part of the reserve officer corps 
in a nation armed because through your efforts it knows better the 
justice of its cause and the value of what it defends. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Wooprow Witson. 


GS speek the writing of this letter the organization of volunteer 










speakers known as the “Four-Minute Men” has reached a mem- 

bership of thirty-five thousand, which means that almost twice 
the number of men quoted in this letter are speaking to eager audiences 
today—that the organization has virtually doubled in less than seven 
months. These Four-Minute Men, in five thousand localities, keep 
the public informed of war work which the Government has found 
out can be conveyed more directly through personal presentation than 
through the written word. All subject matter is prepared in Wash- 
ington under the authority of the Government. The subjects spoken 
upon are, of course, matters of national importance in connection with 
the war plans of the Government. The topic used through a given 
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period of time is determined by the consideration of what is upper- 
most in the minds of the public at the time. Bulletins of instructions 
are issued when a new topic, such as “War Thrift Stamps,” “Liberty 
Loan,” and so forth, is to be introduced. These bulletins are sub- 
mitted to the speakers in ample time to allow them to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the facts, thus giving them the opportunity 
to make an effective speech in their own words, built upon the out- 
lined facts furnished by the Government. 

Every Four-Minute speaker stands before the public as an 
authorized representative of the Government, and must, therefore, be 
exact in his statements and adhere strictly to the subject in the man- 
ner approved in the outline issued by the Government. He expresses 
the Governmental, not a personal, viewpoint. The speaker’s attitude 
toward his audience is that he feels himself privileged as one of the 
community, to present a message of national importance, one which 
the Government wishes its people to be informed upon. The public 
knows that these men are in a position to give correct information on 
all war plans and policies, and therefore listens with respectful atten- 
tion. They would never accord this respect if they were being ad- 
dressed from personal conviction. ‘The speaker assumes that the 
people in the audience are intensely interested in the message which 
he is bringing them. He takes it for granted that they are loyal 
Americans ready to respond to the needs of the nation as far as they 
are able. The speaker knows that he has a perfect right to stand as 
a representative of his Government and never feels that he is intruding 
upon an evening’s pleasure at the theatre. In introducing a subject 
he is never hampered with the thought that he must beg the indulgence 
of the audience, but he is justly inspired by the fact that the audience 
is eager to hear what he has to say, for he is speaking in the name of 
the Government. 

The Four-Minute Men is a division of the Committee on Public 
Information. The committee was created by Executive order of the 
President of the United States, on the fourteenth of April, Nineteen 
Hundred and Seventeen. The Committee as appointed consists of 
George Creel, Esq., Chairman; the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy. The division of Four-Minute 
Men is in charge of a Director, William McCormick Blair, Esq., 
appointed by the Committee on Public Information. He is aided 
in the work at the national headquarters of the organization by a staff 
of assistants, in co-operation with the other division of the Committee 
on Public Information. In each State is a State Chairman who 
codperates with the State Council of Defense, The Public Safety 
Committee, The Chamber of Commerce and other organized bodies. 
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E motion picture theatres of the United States have played 

a splendid part in the movement, acting with the Government so 

closely that they are considered actual parts of the Four-Minute 
Men’s organization. Codperating thus directly with the Government, 
they are not asked or expected to allow other speakers to use their 
theatres. All speeches are limited absolutely to four minutes, with 
no deviation from this rule even if their audience is lenient. Speakers 
who do not comply with the regulations are relieved of their assign- 
ments. One man is not sent twice to the same theatre on one subject. 
He is told exactly when the intermission comes in the theatre to which 
he is assigned, and he carries in his pocket an introductory slide which 
the operator throws upon the screen just before his appearance. 
Occasionally a speaker is interrupted by questions from his audience, 
but this question is ignored or he states that he is not permitted to 
answer questions. 

The topics which have been assigned to the Four-Minute Men 
comprise such subjects as: “Why We Are Fighting,” “The Nation 
in Arms,” “What Our Enemy Really Is,” “Food Conservation,” 
“Liberty Loan,” “Maintaining Morals and Morale,” “War Savings 
Stamps,” “Ship Building,” “Danger to Democracy,” and so forth. 

Occasionally Four-Minute Men are asked to speak in communi- 
ties where there are not motion picture theatres or where there are 
no gatherings suitable for the purpose. Four-Minute Men are per- 
mitted to accept miscellaneous speaking engagements, but they must 
then speak as individual citizens and not as a representative of the 
Government, but, being minutely informed, they are in a position to 
speak correctly and with unusual force. 

In New York City alone, sixteen hundred speakers reach weekly 
over five hundred thousand persons, in three languages. Two 
hundred and twenty-nine English speaking men, including two 
colored speakers, make the round of the English speaking “movie 
theatres.” A section of reporters check up the ability of the speakers, 
their subject matter and the time of their speech; this system has been 
found of inestimable value. First in rating the speakers and secondly 
in refuting criticism or wilful misstatements on the part of managers 
or others. An Italian division was organized last January which 
has proven itself to be a vastly important organization. There are 
seven speakers in this division, and there are also ten who speak in the 
Yiddish tongue in Jewish theatres and congregations. Some of the 
speakers are men who have returned from The Front and who have 
served in British, French and other divisions. There is also a division 
of Four-Minute Song Men, constituting a membership of one hun- 
dred, who sing at all sorts of public meetings. There is also a Junior 
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A MEMORY 


Four-Minute League speaking in the schools, still others speak in 
the settlement sections, the Y. M. C. A., fraternal and club sections. 

In this vastly busy country of ours thousands of men dash into 
their day’s work without being able to even glance hurriedly at the 
daily papers. These same myriads of men go out to the movies at 
night for rest and relaxation. It is estimated that from ten to thirteen 
millions of people a day in the United States alone (about ten per 
cent of our total population) go to the movies. The Committee on 
Public Information has seized the opportunity of firing the patriotism 
of the public through the greatest swaying force in the world—human 
speech. “The Four-Minute Men” speaking to the moving picture 
audiences on the vital questions of the day are rendering a service 
equal in power with that given by the men in the trenches. They are 
all men who, not being able to serve at The Front, eagerly throw 
themselves into this work. 

Just at present, the subject given to the Four-Minute Men by 
the Secretary of Labor, Mr. W. B. Wilson, is “Mobilizing America’s 
Man Power.” He says the Government’s program is to mobilize 
America’s industry, and induce employers to get their help and em- 
ployees through a central Government Agency. This they feel is a 
War Measure of great urgency and because it needs a particularly clear 
form of explanation to the American people, the Four-Minute Men 
have been given this as their subject at this critical time. In a letter of 
explanation to the Four-Minute Men of the United States, Mr. Wilson 
says—‘‘When you now take up the question of labor, explaining to all 
men who work, whether they work with a shovel, or at the lathe, or in 
the office, the need of codperation at this time, I feel that you are 
delivering a message second to none in immediate and in permanent 
importance.” 


A MEMORY 


N every wind that blows 
Your memory is borne, 
As from the hidden rose 
Sweet incense greets the morn; 
Day breaks not all forlorn; 
This joy the hours disclose,— 
The thought of you is borne 
On every wind that blows. 
EizasetH Roserts MacDona xp. 
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WOMEN WAR WORKERS OF THE WORLD; 
NUMBER TWO IN THE SERIES 


co be ARGARET DELAND, who is now in France 

\S working in a canteen, writes: “Over in America we 

ww thought we knew something about the war and con- 

7 q ditions in France, but when you get here the difference 

is as the difference between studying the laws of 

ame clectricity and being struck by lightning. The only 

way in which I can keep sane and steady is to look 

very, very closely at my own immediate little, trivial, foolish job— 

writing and working in the canteen, for if I dare to lift my eyes to 
the black horizons I lose my balance.” 

The women of America have also discovered that the only way 
to keep “sane and steady” while their sons, husbands, brothers, and 
sweethearts are facing danger abroad, is to keep head, heart and hands 
busy, serving the same cause. As the war develops, new avenues of 
service open up to women which not only tends to develop them in 
mind and body, but quickens dormant talents into action. They are 
doing a service behind the lines of very momentous importance. 

THE TovucusTOoNE is publishing each month short accounts of 
different activities in which women are serving their country. Women 
who have never done a day’s work have found a new zest in life when 
learning to make soup, mend old uniforms, knit sweaters and roll 
bandages. This war has opened a new field of opportunity for joy 
and advancement all over the world and American women are quick 
to appreciate this advantage. 





OUR years ago, women physicians were not wanted in the war. 

The Women’s Hospital Corps of England, organized and 

financed by British medical women, at the beginning of the war 
was not accepted by the British Government. They went to France 
and were gladly welcomed. Very soon the British War Office began 
to hear of the excellent work done by these women surgeons and 
physicians. From many sources they learned of how delighted the 
British soldiers were to be received in their hospital. The soidiers 
had only good to say of the surgical treatment they received at the 
women’s hospital, so the women surgeons were invited back to 
London. 

The military hospital in London of which Dr. Louisa Garrett 
Anderson, major, is in command, is entirely staffed with women. 
Paris has its war hospital with Dr. Nicole Gerare Magin, major, in 
command. Dr. Clelia Lollini, sub-lieutenant, is operating surgeon 
at a war hospital in Venice. In Russia one of the most celebrated 
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war doctors is the Princess Gurdrovitz, surgeon in charge of the 
Imperial Hospital, at Tsarkoe Selo. 


Dr. Rosalie Slaughter Morton is now organizing the American 
Women Physicians and Surgeons for war service. New York City 
has recently appointed women physicians for many Municipal In- 
stitutions. The First mobile hospital Unit of American Physicians 
is now in France and is known as the “Women’s Overseas Hospital 
Unit.” It is backed generally by the Women’s Suffrage Association 
and has at present one hundred beds. But the entire women’s medical 
association is now being organized for war service, under the direction 
of Dr. Morton, who has been made a member of the General Medical 
Board of the United States Hospital at Washington. The American 
Women’s Hospitals are formed for civilian relief as well as for service 
with Pershing’s Army. From the Surgeon General’s headquarters at 
Washington comes the announcement: “There will be need for the 
war service of every woman physician in the United States.” Both 
France and Serbia have asked the American Red Cross for hospitals 
staffed entirely with women. 


During the recent drive for the American Women’s Hospitals 
two hundred and sixty thousand dollars was raised which has been 
used to establish a hospital in the district of the Aisne known as “The 
American Women’s Hospital No. 1.” Three ambulances and the 
entire equipment of the hospital has already arrived in France. The 
hospital is entirely managed, governed and operated by women, from 
the chief surgeon down through the list of nurses and ambulance 
drivers to the scrub women. 


One thousand, one hundred and sixty-one women surgeons and 
physicians are now enrolled waiting to take their places as fast as 
needed. Seventy are already serving in France. The Woman’s 
Hospital in France is under the direct charge of Dr. Barbara Hunt, 
of Bangor, Maine. 


HE Motor Corps of America, under the direction of Major 

Helen Russell Bastedo, an organization of women ambulance 

drivers, fully trained in the mechanics of their cars and in first 
aid service to the wounded, stands ready to spring to service at a 
moment’s call. Practical and definite plans for help to the injured 
devised by the Ambulance Board of New York City includes the 
codperation of various Women Motor Corps organizations. The 
plan of this Board is to have an ambulance and surgeon ready to 
give first aid to any raided district within five minutes after the call 
for help. It has divided the city into ambulance districts, assigning 
one hospital to each district. In case of any work to be done sud- 
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denly this system will be of great importance; in fact, it has already 
proven its usefulness. 


The work of the women ambulance drivers of England has often 
been commented upon, for they dash with their cars to the scene of 
trouble, following so quickly upon the heels of an air raid that they 
have often received royal commendation. Women ambulance drivers 
in France apparently fear nothing and dodge in and out among the 
sheils seeking every opportunity to serve the men who are doing the 
actus. fighting. Such patriotic service is the ideal of American 
womei drivers. To this end they have drilled and trained, taken 
hospital courses in surgery, given long weeks of shop service in clean- 
ing, pairing and thoroughly understanding their machines, and 
already have done competent service in transporting sick soldiers and 
sailors and running errands for the Army in a thousand different ways. 


_ The New York Unit of the Motor Corps of America has placed 
its eleven ambulances and forty or more dispatch cars at the service 
of this Board. The Brooklyn Unit, headed by Lieutenant Marguerite 
Oglevie, owns three ambulances and many cars are at their instant 
disposal. Many hospitals in America already have authorized women 
ambulance drivers, alert, keen and eager to be of service. Women 
are eagerly seeking admission to the various Motor Ambulance Corps 
open to them for service. Their headquarters are open day and night 
and their members keep themselves constantly in readiness to respond 
toacall. They serve in eight-hour shifts, on guard at hospital garages, 
their cars in perfect order, ready for instant service. 


The Motor Division of the National League for Women’s Ser- 
vice, under the leadership of Katherine Richards, has a membership 
of sixty women. Although they possess twenty-five ambulances and 
a number of dispatch cars, they are now making a drive for additional 
ambulances in order to be able adequately to take care of our wounded 
soldiers on their return from the front. 


ME. PADEREWSKI, wife of I. J. Paderewski, has recently 
M organized the Polish White Cross for the service of the Polish 
National Army in France. Through her efforts nurses have 
received intensified training in New York hospitals and are being 
steadily sent to France as fast as they are fitted for service. Soon 
after the organization of the Polish Army in France, under the direc- 
tion of General Archinard, Count Nicolas Potocki, Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Polish White Cross, equipped a hospital of ninety beds 
which he has maintained at his own expense. The French Govern- 
ment has offered him also the use of a base hospital, and it is for the 
complete remodelling and equipping of this second hospital that the 
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Polish women of America have pledged themselves. There is also 
a Polish White Cross Hospital at rue Francois—1, that is much in 
need of funds and nurses. 


Mme. Paderewski has been making stirring appeals throughout 
the West as well as the East, raising money and interesting American 
as well as Polish women in this work. Fifteen thousand Poles re- 
cruited in the United States alone are already fighting in France, 
side by side with our own soldiers. Such loyalty calls to mind the 
patriotism of Kosciusko and Pulaski in the time of the Revolutionary 
War. The Polish people are naturally liberty loving and are throw- 
ing themselves into this war for democracy with their usual patriotic 
fervor. The Polish White Cross seeks primarily to take care of the 
thirty thousand Polish soldiers now fighting in France. For the war 
work among the Polish soldiers alone, Polish-speaking trained nurses, 
stenographers, and social workers are vitally needed. 


In an appeal sent out by Mme. Paderewski she says: “Our 
Polish soldiers are now fighting in France on the side of the Allies 
as an independent Polish Army. They carry their owrt banner, “The 
White Eagle of Poland,’ and are giving their lives for the cause that 
is theirs and yours. They need all that any soldier must have to 
make him an efficient fighter. They need all that wounded and sick 
soldiers deserve—hospitals equipped with those things that all good 
hospitals have. The work of the Polish White Cross for the Polish 
Army in France is to provide such necessities. They must have Polish 
physicians and Polish nurses. Already one unit of Polish nurses has 
gone “over there” and others are in training. Every membership in 
our Polish White Cross helps to bring these essentials to the army 
of the Allies. Our cause is ONE.” 


A Polish Battle Hymn has been written by Mr. Paderewski and 
is now being sung in the trenches of France. Not only is it popular 
with the gallant soldiers of the White Eagles, but it has been taken 
up by men of the Allies and bids to become equal in popularity with 
“Tipperary” and “Over There.” Both the words and music of this 
song, “Hej Orle Bialy,” are written by this world beloved musician 
and it is full of the spirit of free Poland. 


HE National League for Women’s Service has recently in- 
augurated a Woman’s Reserve Camouflage Corps. Although 
the course is unofficial, it is the aim of the corps to be of service 
to the Government at home or abroad. This division of women’s 
service is yet too young to have accomplished notable results, although 
they have helped, under Henry Reuterdahl’s supervision, in painting 
the land battleship “Recruit” in Union Square, camouflaged the tank 
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in front of the Public Library, New York City, painted trench 
tables so that they look like the land and shrubs all around them, and 


painted snipers’ suits for men to wear when creeping among the rocks 
and bushes. 


Myrta M. Hanford is the Captain of the Camouflage Division. 
Every member must take a course in military drill, target practice, 
photographs, map making, French, swimming, first aid, and must 
also attend various lectures relative to modern warfare and camou- 
flage. 

The French women, with huge brushes which they wield like 
brooms, have done notable service in camouflaging roadways, hospital 
huts, and tents. It is a field that women are destined to fill with honor. 

The United States Government has the distinction of graduating 
the largest class in Nineteen Hundred and Eighteen of any school 
or college in the world. ‘Twenty thousand diplomas were granted 
college girls who had completed the food conservation course under 
the United States Food Administration. They will be placed where 
their especial training and aptitude will make their services most 
valuable. 

They will be sent as speakers in schools, women’s organizations, 
church organizations, shop meetings, and will serve in farm bureaus, 
disseminating literature, writing articles for local newspapers and 
work with the Bureau of Publicity, aiding the Complaint Division, 
the Division of Trade Organizations and the Bureau of Production. 
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WAR GARDENERS! PLAN YOUR WINTER 
CAMPAIGN NOW! BY P. S. RIDSDALE, SEC- 
RETARY OF THE NATIONAL WAR GARDEN 
COMMISSION 


Boys in Trenches Do Not Abandon Their Posts because Snow is on the Ground 
but Spend Cold Weather Months in Planning and Getting Ready for Coming 
Spring Drive—Home “Soldiers of the Soil” Must Follow Inspiring Example of 
Their Splendid Fighting Men and Prepare to Smash Old General Food Short- 
. age and His Hungry Hordes—Suggestions on What to Do Now for Next Year’s 
War Garden: Editor’s note. 





F there is one thought which the war has emphasized more 
than any other, it is that of the value of preparedness. 
The fall and winter months in the trenches are a period of 
study and planning—yes, actual physical preparations— 
for the big drive which is to come in the following spring. 

Preparedness applies to every phase not only of mili- 
tary activity but to the economic and industrial life of the nation 
and of every individual in the nation. There is no part of the 
} economic scheme of things to which this demand for forward- 
looking applies with greater force than to food. There are certain 
important and necessary supplies which can under stress be turned 
out in an incredibly short space of time. Not so with food products. 
In that case there must be the planning and the planting; the prep- 
aration of the ground and the purchase of seeds; the fertilization and 
the cultivation before any of the fruits of the harvest can be gathered. 

Therefore, “now is the accepted time” to get ready for next 
season’s gardening. The National War Garden Commission of 
Washington whose nation-wide campaign for home food production 
resulted this year in the planting of four million nine hundred thousand 
backyard and vacant lot “munition plants” throughout the United 
States, urges the need of a fall and winter “campaign of preparedness” 
in order that next year—when the demand for food will be as great, if 
not greater than this year—there may be even a more determined 
“drive into the garden trenches” than this season. 

The Commission, therefore, has given the following helpful sug- 
gestions which should be studied and followed by every war gardener 
in the nation who desires to make his addition to our food supply as 
big as possible: 
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PLAN YOUR SPRING WAR GARDEN NOW 


Fall garden cleaning is 
important. The foliage and 
branches of plants which have 
been attacked by disease or 
badly infested by insect pests 
should be cleaned up and 
burned. 

Clay soil should be plowed 
in the fall and if desired fresh 
manure may be turned under. 
The action of the winter 
weather tends to pulverize the 
soil. The winter homes of in- 
sects are also destroyed. 

Most soils will be im- 
proved if a cover crop is sown 
as soon as vegetables are harvested. During the time that the ground 
is idle cover crops prevent leaching or waste of plant food, retard 
washing and blowing away of the soil, and allow the rainfall and air 
to enter the soil more easily. The patches of green will give the 
garden a cleanly and cheerful appearance during the winter. 

This is a good time to start a compost pile. 


Compost is especially desirable when quick growth is wanted. 
Compost is thoroughly rotted manure or organic material. It is pre- 
pared by putting the manure and other material in piles having per- 
pendicular sides and flat tops. 

Beside the usual waste of garden rubbish there is a large waste 
of leaves, weeds and the skins and other unused portions of fruits and 
vegetables. These should all be thrown on the compost pile to decay 
for use on the garden next spring. 


Destroy all the plants which are diseased. The compost pile 
should be built up in alternate layers of vegetable refuse a foot thick 
and earth an inch or more thick. The earth helps to rot the vegetable 
matter when mixed with it. The top of the pile should be left flat 
so the rain may enter and help in the process of decay. 

If the pile can be forked over once a month when not frozen and 
the contents well mixed together, they will decay quite rapidly and 
be in good usable condition in the spring. 


N a great many gardens water stands too long after rain, causing 
I a partial or total failure of crops. This should be drained. Blind 
ditches or tile drains are more satisfactory than open ditches, as 
this allows all the land to be planted. A blind ditch 
is made of stone covered with soil. 
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Drainage makes the soil more 
porous and granular, improves the 
root growth of plants, aids in mak- 
ing plant food available, and soil 
becomes warm as excess moisture 
is removed. N 


OTBEDS are not absolutely “'Y 
H essential, but a gardener 
can have tomatoes, cabbage, <- 
lettuce, onions and _ peppers from 
two to six weeks earlier if they are started in a hotbed. 

Hotbeds may also be used during the winter to produce lettuce 
and radishes. 

The hotbed should be well drained, located in a sheltered spot 
with southern exposure, where it will receive a generous supply 
of sun. A width of six feet is desirable and the length should be such 
as will enable the use of standard three by six foot hotbed sash. A 
simple, boxlike frame, twelve inches high in the rear and eight inches 
high in the front, will hold the sash and give a better angle for the 
rays of the sun. 


Dig a pit one and one-half to two feet deep, the size of the sash 
frame to be used. Line the sides of this with boards or planks, brick 
or concrete, and make a tile drain, or place stones on the bottom of 
the pit, to carry off surplus water. This pit is to be filled with fresh 
horse manure. The manure will require special treatment before 
being placed in the pit. It should be thrown into a pile and allowed 
to heat. When it has heated and is steaming, fork it over into a new 
pile, throwing the outside material into the center. When the new 
pile has become well heated fork the material once more into a new 
pile. This will require from ten days to two weeks and is important 
in that it gets rid of excessive heat. After 
this process fill the pit with the manure, 
packed down firmly and evenly, level with 
the surface of the surrounding earth. On 
top of this manure make a covering of good 
garden loam three to four inches deep. 

If the hotbed is to remain idle during 
the winter months, the frame should be 


—— painted and if needed repaired and then 
[Slacker stored out of the weather. 
Ne Land |w. If there is not space in a garden for a 


a hotbed early crops may be secured by plant- 
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PLAN YOUR SPRING WAR GARDEN NOW 


ing seeds in seed boxes indoors. There should be sufficient flats for 
transplanting seedling when they become crowded. A good size is 
fourteen inches wide, twenty-four inches long and four inches deep. 


LATS or seed boxes can be made from soap, cracker or similar 
boxes. If the box has a cover two flats will have bottoms. Bot- 
tom material for the middle sections can be secured by using other 
boxes. Holes should be made in the bottom to insure good drainage. 

The tops of the asparagus plants should be mowed and put in 
the compost pile. All diseased plants should be burned. Several 
inches of good manure should be applied. If plants have been started 
in the spring they should be transplanted to permanent rows. 

Rhubarb and onion seed may be planted in the open garden and 
as cold weather approaches cover with a mulch of leaves or straw. 
Rhubarb leaves should be removed and the crowns mulched with straw 
or manure. 

All garden tools should be examined and put in good condition 
before they are put away for the winter. All metal parts should 
be given an application of wagon grease or oil to prevent rusting. 
It would be well to order garden tools if any are needed. Poles used 
for pole beans, and wire which has been used for peas should be put 
in storage. Stakes for marking the location of rows can be made. 


HE winter evening is the time to make and draw to scale the 

! plan for next year’s garden. This will give proper order in 

planting and enable you to buy the right amount of seed in ad- 
vance while the selection is good. 

Put in one general group small plants like beets, onions, lettuce, 
carrots, radishes, and parsnips. In another general group put larger 
plants like corn, tomatoes and potatoes. Spreading ground vines, 
like melons and cucumbers, which need wider spacing, should be put 
in another general group. The reason for this grouping is that the 
various plants in a group need similar general treatment as well as 
spacing. 

Compare this plan with last year’s plan so that a proper rotation 
of crops is secured. 

According to the crops which are grown and the insects and 
diseases which occur preparation should be made to prevent their 
ravages next year. Insecticides and chemicals should be ordered. All 
spraying equipment should be overhauled, cleaned and oiled in readi- 
ness for use in the spring and summer. Such preparation will mean 
the saving of crops, for a few days’ delay in preventives and controls 
will result in serious losses from insect pests and diseases. 

The enemy is not asleep during the winter. The insects which 
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PLAN YOUR SPRING WAR GARDEN NOW 


will attack the garden next spring and summer are curled up in their 
hiding places only waiting for the chance to open up their guns on 
the fine rows of young and tender vegetables which they think are 
planted for their benefit. Remember the boys in the trenches of 
France, War Gardeners. There is no let up for them in their fight 
to drive back the enemy. While they are busy “over there” this fall 
and winter, make your plans to raise food which will win the victory. 

Owners of gardens will find that the saving of seed from this year’s 
gardens will be of great help for next year’s planting. While it is more 
satisfactory, ordinarily, to purchase seed from reliable dealers the in- 
creased planting of home gardens, the poor crop of seed, the decrease 
of foreign importation, the exporting of certain seed to Europe and 
the use of certain kinds for food have caused a shortage and, as an 
emergency measure, each gardener should save as much seed as possible. 

Saving seed is easily done, though it requires care and attention. 
In saving seed select healthy plants of a single variety grown by 
itself if possible. Where there are two or more varieties of the same 
vegetable growing side by side, cross fertilization takes place and stand- 
ard seed cannot be obtained. It is well to learn all the features which 
make up the most desirable type of the variety of vegetable from which 
seed is to be saved. This article is intended to be helpful along this 
line. Seed saved where it is grown has two advantages. For one thing 
more careful selection can be given than is possible for all seed placed 
on the market. Another advantage is that plants from this seed will 
succeed best under local conditions. Select seed plants which are free 
from disease, which show a vigorous growth, a good yield and quality, 
and mature early. Mark selected plants with string and give them 
especially careful cultivation. 
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A COURT OF ARTS AND CRAFTS SHOPS IN 
DETROIT, ALSO A THEATRE 


: HEN the Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts was 

a) 4 , organized a few years ago “to develop and maintain 

an appreciation of beauty in itself and in relation to 

design and handicraft,” there was little thought that 

i” it would today have to its credit the finest building 

of its kind in America. Certain departures of its 

work make it of more than local interest. ‘Though 

not as old an organization as many in the East, it is altogether 

unique in its management. In this new building have been gathered 

together sales rooms, galleries, workshops and a complete theatre. 

Here are to be found charming little shops where men and women 

‘make and sell laces, furniture, and pottery. This is the first time, 

as far as we can remember, that workshops and salesrooms have been 

brought together in just this manner. There are large galleries well 

lighted, lecture halls and social rooms, so that buyer and worker can 
become better acquainted. 

In Nineteen Hundred and Six, a few people gathered together 
“to encourage good and beautiful work as applied to useful service.” 
They proposed to establish classes in handicraft and to hold exhibi- 
tions. The exhibitions at first showed only local talent, but, the pro- 
gressive little group of workers managed to bring in from outside 
cities many fine handicraft exhibits, and present lecturers of inter- 
national reputation. 

This new building, designed by the architects A. J. M. Grylls 
and William B. Stratton, is the third home of the Society. There is 
a suggestion of English home atmosphere in the building although 
it is not distinctive of any type. It is of a soft yellow-brown stucco 
with a roof of red tile. The brilliant blue-green and yellow Pewabic 
chimney-pots add interest and life to the general color scheme. The 
entrance to the little shops is through a narrow and most attractive 
court, flagged with large handmade tiles. 

In one of the shops a wood carver works, in another is a jewel 
worker, in yet another are needle workers. One shop is occupied by 
women who are making lamp shades, another by a book binder, and 
in still another are found metal workers. Here in this little court is 
the office of the Theatre Arts Magazine and of the director of the 
Arts and Crafts Theatre, Mr. Sam Hume. Still another is set aside 
for the use of the advanced students of the Detroit School of Design. 
Thus, the little court of shops in itself is a most attractive part of the 
building. 

Another entrance leads directly to the main salesroom which is 
finished in soft wood, stained a dull greyish brown. There is a wide 
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ENTRANCE TO THE COURT OF LITTLE SHOPS IS THROUGH A BEAUTI 
FUL ARCHWAY, HI 1 WITH HAND WROL T DOORS: TREES IN TUBS 
MAKE FINE CONTRAST OF COLOR AGAINST THE RICH TILE FLOOR. 








HOME OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS AT DETROIT, MICHIGAN, WITH ITS 
GALLERIES, SOCIAL ROOMS, LECTURE HALL, THEATRE AND WORK SHOPS. 











COURT OF LITTLE SHOPS WHERE FOREIGN-BORN WOMEN REVIVE INTEREST 
IN THEIR NATIVE HANDICRAFTS: FOUNTAINS, SETTEES AND FLOWERS 
IN BRIGHT POTTERY GIVE COLOR AND CHARM TO THIS BUSY CORNER. 
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A COURT OF ARTS AND CRAFTS SHOPS 


fireplace with richly colored tiles about it (the work of one of the 
members). ‘This room is filled with exhibits which constantly change. 
Needless to say, the best work of all the handicraft workers in America 
is to be found on exhibition in this beautiful showroom. In one end 
of this large room is the business office, and nearby is a tiny kitchen 
and lunch room showing most fascinating rows of plates and cups and 
table ware, designed and painted by members of the Society. 

The auditorium shows a decided innovation in coloring. The 
decorative scheme was carried out under the direction of Mrs. Sidney 
Corbett. The orange-brown walls are of rough plaster and the newal 
posts and the railing running about the upper level are touched with 
brilliant dashes of red, yellow and black. The chairs are painted in 
six different colors, so that as one enters the room the effect is as 
though one enters a garden filled with flowers. Everyone likes this 
colorful little room because of its extreme simplicity. 

The theatre stage is in reality a workshop for the actor, scenic 
designer and playwright members. Here has been produced, under 
the auspices of the Society’s Theatre Committee, a series of plays that 
places it among the foremost art theatres in the country. The incor- 
poration of a theatre in the Arts and Crafts building is a significant 
event, for it means that all the arts are working together with a new 
spirit that tends to progress. 

The Society produces its own masques and plays, designs its own 
costumes and often writes its own plays. One of the most interesting 
exhibitions in connection with this Arts and Crafts Movement was 
that of Stagecraft. Models by Joseph Urban, Robert E. Jones, 
Joseph Liden Smith, Frank Chouteau Brown, Granville Barker, Sam 
Hume and others, were brought together so that all might study the 
methods of the leaders of Stagecraft. 


HROUGH the activity of the Arts and Crafts Society, Detroit 

has taken an important place in the production of handicrafts. 

The Folk Handicraft Committee interested the foreign-born 
women of the city, encouraging them to recall and to develop their 
native arts. Their work had a ready sale. Reports from settlements 
and employment bureaus in Detroit showed that there was a great 
increase in the number of women seeking work because their men 
had been drafted into service. This condition, in addition to the fact 
that the importation of handicraft work from Europe is practically 
cut off, suggested the development of this industry in America. De- 
troit has thus led in a very important industry. The children of these 
foreign-born people were accustomed to look with scorn upon their 
native handicrafts, but these exhibits have taught them reverence and 
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appreciation of the arts of their own countries. Italian, Greek, Ru- 
manian, Armenian, Russian and Syrian children have been encour- 
aged to make reproductions of native articles. Towels, dresses, 
smocks, aprons, underwear and table runners are made by these chil- 
dren, who often spun their own cloth and wove into them quaint 
designs and colors. Some of the most attractive of the articles offered 
for sale in the exhibition rooms are made by these children. 


ETROIT, because of the revival of interest in handicraft 
bD brought about by the efforts of the Arts and Crafts Society, in 

the year Nineteen Hundred and Sixteen ranked second in the 
volume of sales made by such organizations in the United States. 
The total amount of sales for that year alone was twenty-six thousand, 
five hundred and forty-five dollars. The gross sales of last year rep- 
resented an increase of sixty percent over the years before, so it is 
easily seen how rapid is the growth of this organization. A glance 
at the exhibitions in the two large galleries readily explains the large 
proportion of sales, for here are ceramics from the finest kilns in our 
land, jewelry designed by every artist craftsman of note in America, 
the finest productions in Batik tied and dyed work. The cases of 
textiles, embroideries and needlework are not to be excelled in the 
United States. Every object offered for sale is judged by jury selec- 
tion. In addition to the general displays that are always to be seen, 
are the exhibitions of individual workers, such as that of the jewelry 
of Grace Hazen, enamels and ceramics by Mr. and Mrs. Stabler. An 
exhibition of the National Guild of Book Binders was brought from 
New York. And so we might continue the list of distinguished 
workers who have exhibited in these charming rooms almost indefi- 
nitely. 

One of the most popular departments of this enthusiastic Society 
is the series of lectures open to the public. More than fifty lecturers 
have been brought to Detroit, including such notables as Ralph Adams 
Cram, Arthur W. Dow, Lady Gregory, Granville Barker and Walter 
Sargent. 

In an address by the first president of the Society, Mr. George 
G. Booth, at the opening of this clubhouse, the aims of the Society 
were well expressed in the following words: “Art is not a thing apart, 
an ornament added to life. It is the outward expression of man’s 
struggle toward the ideal. Whether it be in the least of our institu- 
tions, or the greatest, always there is some aim to achieve, some ideal 
to attain. This upward striving is in the very nature of man, and his 
aspirations and hopes are the wings of his spirit. In whatever form 
it manifests itself,—whether we build our lives and characters true 
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WAR WORK AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


and fine, or do our daily work and service in truth, or fashion with our 
hands some simple article of wood, clay or silver,—the spirit has its 
opportunities for expression. 


To beautify our lives, to beautify the plain things of daily use, this 
is the simple beginning in the world of Art; for in art the spirit of man 


finds the means for the tangible expression of his achievements, and ~ 
his joy in work well and truly done.” 





WAR WORK AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


7a HEN President Wilson’s proclamation of war rang 

out throughout America, the Christian Scientists re- 

f sponded with enthusiasm. Their men went into the 

ranks of the fighters and their women into all manner 

} of war work, giving their homes, time and money 

\} freely. The war work of the Christian Scientists is 

comparatively little known because it is done so quietly 

and without ostentation. They believe literally in the Bible command 

—‘Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” Although 

they had worked with the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Army and Navy 

Leagues and other war organizations, bought bonds and War Sav- 

ings Stamps, served in canteens and acted as social hostesses, they 

wanted a war service of their own. Within the last five months Chris- 

tian Scientists have raised and spent for war relief, without making 

any outside appeal, over one million dollars. They have given no 

entertainments for the purpose of raising money nor made house-to- 

house canvasses. They simply let it be known among themselves that 

money was needed, and from the members of the organization funds 

began to flow in, in a steady stream. No one was urged to contribute, 
nor reasoned with nor told that it was his duty to give. 

The Christian Scientists’ War Relief and Camp Welfare Com- 
mittee, as well as the Comforts Forwarding Committee, is conducted 
with a quietness, quickness and efficiency that can only be appreciated 
when thoroughly investigated. Seven hundred Forwarding Commit- 
tees are already established over the country with headquarters in 
Boston. 

The New York headquarters alone complete between twelve and 
fifteen hundred garments a week for the refugees, every one well made, 
of the best material and cut from patterns furnished by the French. 
Thus the French and Belgian children receive clothes made according 
to their ideas and are happy in them, which they would not be if given 
clothes modeled after our ideals. Nineteen thousand, two hundred and 
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forty-six garments for the refugees were sent out from the end of 
February to the first of July. This gives but a small idea of the 
activity of one branch. All this work and the purchasing of materials, 
needless to say, is volunteered. ‘They have made hundreds of sheets, 
pillows, pillowcases, and so forth, besides crocheting new strips of 
material, much as one makes a rag rug, into stretcher slings. ‘These 
are placed upon the stretcher and the badly wounded man may thus 
be easily lifted from the stretcher to the operating table. 


HE Comforts Forwarding Committee is carried on a strictly 
I business basis and investigated by the Charities Organization in 
the same spirit that many other war and social charities are in- 
vestigated. It has outfitted ships with knitted garments, sent thou- 
sands and thousands of books and jars of jam and jellies, filled in- 
numerable comfort bags, sent victrolas and records, pianos and motor 
cars, where needed. It has helped generously with time and funds in 
the recognized avenues for helping the war and at the same time car- 
ried on its own “bit” in its own way. 

From the very outset of the war, the Christian Scientists have 
been in the front ranks of service in France, not only fighting in the 
trenches, but establishing headquarters for the relief of both soldier 
and civilian. Though the welfare work in France has not been organ- 
ized as fully as in America, yet many headquarters have been estab- 
lished in order that the goods and money sent from the United States 
might be wisely distributed. 

Though they never force their literature on camps or bring it to 
the attention of the uninterested, yet no one appeals to them for their 
reading matter without receiving instant response. A Bible, khaki- 
colored, leather-covered textbook—‘“Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures”—by Mary Baker Eddy, Quarterly and Hymnal are 
given to every soldier who wishes them, but not otherwise. When an 
automobile lettered with the words “Christian Science War Relief 
and Camp Welfare Committee” makes its rounds laden with Chris- 
tian Science Monitors, the boys at work in the kitchen squad, Lieu- 
tenants and Captains flock out to get the news. 


HE Christian Scientists follow out Army regulations to the let- 

I ter, submitting to vaccinations, swallowing pills, going to hospitals 
or anything else required of them, but their minds are unshaken 

in their belief that help comes from God. If a warfront practitioner 
is within reach the Christian Scientist soldier in need appeals to him 
for treatment, but if not he does the best he can for himself, depending 
upon what he calls “The Truth” instead of mortal efforts, for healing. 
Christian Scientists have completed a Welfare building at Camp 
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Mills that is twenty by forty feet in length, screened along its entire 
length so that the boys may have a comfortable place to sit and chat 
and read and feel at home. It is furnished with comfortable reed 
chairs and upholstered in harmonious chintz, so that it has the atmos- 
phere of home. This is but one of many centers where boys can come 
for good cheer, write letters home or get anything needed in the way 
of personal equipment. The Christian Science fund for supplying the 
needs of soldiers is constantly growing, in spite of ceaseless giving, 
and any soldier appealing for articles is sure to get full measure 
pressed down and running over. Their little bulletins tell also of the 
generous donations toward other camp welfare buildings, gifts of 
automobiles, typewriters, musical instruments, pianos, and so forth, 
placed in various libraries, hospitals and camps. 


HRISTIAN SCIENTISTS make good fighters because they 

.; fight for “conscience sake.” ‘They believe that a man cannot 

fight “the great fight” with hate in his mind, or a grouch. He 

must believe in the cause, and what people should be more inspired 

to fight in this great war for freedom than those that have joined the 
ranks of Christian Religion, no matter what its form! 

While in the Christian Science Camp Welfare quarters in New 
York City a few days ago, getting data on their war work, I learned 
of a boy who had made a record for himself as a gunner. So accurate 
was his aim and so thoroughly did he understand his “job,” he was 
offered a position as instructor in one of the American camps. It did 
not suit the lad who “wanted to get into the fight,” so he gave up a safe 
position with honors to go into the thick of danger. One of the Readers 
of a Christian Science church is a “dough boy” for the same reason. 
Two Canadian soldiers just returned from The Front, who had an 
inborn antipathy for Christian Science principles and people, never- 
theless reported them as fearless, good natured, confident and even- 
tempered, and that they were nicknamed by their comrades as the 
“boys with the charmed lives.” Forty-three Christian Scientists are 
under one orthodox Army chaplain who permits all men to sing from 
the Christian Science Song Book, showing a tolerance brought about 
by the war. Forty-two automobiles owned and operated by the 
Christian Scientists are now in use with camp welfare work in America. 
These carry mail, run errands, transport soldiers, distribute books and 
papers; in fact, do any work that comes up to be done. Welfare rooms 
are being established on the other side that provide soldiers with a home 
where they receive practical help and encouragement as they would 
were they actually in their own homes. Workers are being recruited 
as fast as possible and sent abroad to carry on the welfare work. 
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TWO ECONOMICAL DURING- 
THE-WAR HOUSES 


6 INCE the war began, the British 
S Government, under such financial 
and industrial pressure as never 
before befell a nation, has spent 
millions upon millions in building houses 
of all kinds for its workers. It is one of 
the most remarkable and deeply significant 
transformations wrought by War. While 
her vast industrial expansion and its accom- 
panying congestion of workers are the un- 
doubted causes of England’s huge expendi- 
ture for better homes, the deeper signifi- 
cance may be found in her plans for carry- 
ing on this program as a measure of post- 
war prudence. War has raised the standard 
of the house in England for all time. It 
has given a new meaning to the word.” 
This comment upon home building in 
England by Charles Harris Whitaker should 
give America a clue as to the importance 
of war and post-war building. The men 
who will come back from the front will 
return with fresh ideas of architectural 
beauty. We have long demanded comfort 
in our houses and now we will demand 
beauty more than ever before. Permanence, 
comfort and beauty even the smallest 
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householder has a right to demand. Four 
walls and a roof no longer constitute a 
home in America. Wiorkingmen will not 
willingly live in corrugated iron shacks, and 
there is no need of it in this country so 
rich in materials. 

War has proved beyond question that the 
home is a tremendous factor in national 
preservation. The measure of a nation’s 
prosperity and strength lies not in the “size 
of its factories, the elegance of its public 
buildings, the luxuries of its hotels,” but 
in its individual homes. 

People have felt it to be a patriotic duty 
not to build until after the war, but a change 
is coming over us, for we are beginning to 
understand that when the Government asked 
us to curtail building operations, it had ref- 
erence to the large structures which de- 
manded the use of steel or materials in 
large quantities. The little home in the 
village at the edge of a town, or out in the 
country, in no way deprives the Government 
of needed war material, and every home 
built is a firm stone in the foundation of 
our Government. 

THE ToucustTone feels that it is serving 
the country by helping people to build small 
homes of moderate cost that will make the 
people more contented, that will permit 
them to carry on war labors with greater 
facility and that will give the children the 


SUCH A HOUSE AS THIS IS A GOOD WAR-TIME INVESTMENT. 
IT BRINGS COMFORT AND SAVES MONEY. 
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AN ECONOMICAL TYPE OF SMALL HOUSE TO BUILD 
DURING THE WAR: TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 33 
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A PICTURESQUE AS WELL AS WISE TYPE 
OF WAR-TIME ARCHITECTURE: A CONCRETE 
BUNGALOW RATHER SPANISH IN TYPE, 
YET SIMPLE: TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 34. 
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velop them to their high- 
est possibilities. In this issue we are 
showing two houses of moderate size. The 
first one, Touchstone House Number Thir- 
ty-three, is of stucco on wire metal lath, 
frame construction. The roof may be of 
shingles or asbestos, as preferred. It is 
two stories in height, for many people 
prefer bed rooms on the second story. It 
is always possible to reduce the cost of a 
given number of rooms by making the house 
two stories, instead of one, for the cost of 
foundation and roof is considerably less- 








of some soft, creamy tone with woodwork 
stained brown or green. This house would 
look well developed in shades of grey. Col- 
oring is so entirely a matter of taste that 
it seems futile to suggest any one color 
scheme. The possibilities are limitless. 
The house is entered through a small 
covered doorway into a hall. The living 
room, with its cheerful fireplace, and large 
sun room, is at the left of the hall and the 
dining room with its kitchen and breakfast 
nook and pantry is at the right. If the 
woman of the house does her own work, 
the breakfast nook will prove of great con- 
venience in the serving of meals. If there 
is a servant, then this nook makes a cheer- 
ful dining room. The sink is on the outer 
wall where it gets full light from the win- 
dows. Dresser is on the inner 
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ice box is in the kitchen entry where it may 
be filled conveniently and also where it is 
out of the heat of the kitchen. A small ser- 
vice hall at back of the house leads from the 
kitchen to the laundry and furnace in the 
basement. 

Up stairs there is one large master’s bed 
room, two smaller bed rooms, a sleeping 
porch, dressing room, sewing room and 
bath. The arrangement of the second story 
is unusually attractive. Closets have been 
fitted in that add to the appearance of the 
rooms as well as their convenience. The 
large wardrobe in the dressing room makes 
an excellent storage place for out-of-season 
clothes. 

The second house, Touchstone House 
Number Thirty-four, is a one story house 
for many people prefer a house without 
stairs. We have thus given a choice of a 
one story and a two story home in this 
number. This bungalow is of hollow tile, 
with a tile roof. The walls could be cream 
and the roof of either green or red tiles. 
This, as always, is a matter of taste. The 
floor plan shows that the living, working 
and sleeping sections of the house are in 
three distinct divisions, for the sake of con- 
venience and quietness. One enters directly 
into the living room from the porch with- 
out passing through any hallway. The two 
bed rooms are entered from a little hallway 
just off the living room, thus insuring the 
greatest amount of privacy and convenience. 

The dining room also opens from the liv- 
ing room, and, if desired, the entrance be- 
tween the two could be enlarged, which 
would increase the apparent size of the 
rooms. The kitchen has been provided with 
a little porch of its own. A large sink is 
between the windows with a dresser on 
either side. The storage closet could be 
used for dishes if preferred. The kitchen 
range is placed in a corner of the room so 
that but one chimney is required. Thus, 
without any unnecessary wall space or with 
no projecting rooms a convenient floor plan 
has been obtained with the smallest possible 
cost for building. 

Although a convenient arrangement of 
rooms is generally decided upon only after 
much consideration, there is still much to 
be done before the proper working facilities 
are installed. The arrangement of the fur- 
niture of the kitchen makes all the difference 
in the world with easy or cumbersome work. 
In every case our houses are designed as 
suggestions and are therefore capable of 
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many changes. They are adjustable to in- 
dividual taste. For instance—if we indi- 
cate a built-in set of shelves, it is nearly 
always possible to substitute one of the 
modern kitchen cabinets with its marvelous 
aids to efficiency. If we suggest an ice box, 
white inside and out, there is no reason why 
one could not be built-in if preferred, in 
the same place indicated. We might sug- 
gest that all the kitchen walls should be 
enameled, but some people prefer to put on 
a covering of Sanitas. We always prefer a 
sanitary base to the kitchen flooring but this 
is sometimes too expensive and many people 
prefer merely to lay linoleum flat. There 
is a splendid cork flooring and many ways 
of laying a floor that will permit the sani- 
tary base. All such things are decided by the 
taste and purse of the builders. If a floor 
plan is intrinsically good it will permit many 
readjustments of furniture and equipment. 

Again, with the outside of the house, 
there is an infinite possibility of treatment. 
With a stucco house applied to wire lath, 
we might suggest several types of wire lath- 
ing and also a number of ways of coloring 
the stucco. We are ready and willing to 
give detailed suggestions to any reader 
who cares to have us advise as to the best 
methods of coloring, the most convenient 
fasteners, floor coverings, wall treatments, 
plumbing and furniture. 


CARE OF MATTRESSES 

LTHOUGH a manufacturer might 

take every possible precaution to make 
his mattresses comfortable, sanitary and du- 
rable, yet, nothing made by man will endure 
without proper care. Mattresses should be 
turned over at least every week and the best 
housekeepers insist that they should be 
turned every day. Those who are very par- 
ticular, turn them from head to foot each 
day and from side to side once a week. 
Occasionally, they should be put out in the 
hot sun and beaten with the flat side of a 
broom to drive out every particle of dust. 

The day has passed when a lumpy feather 

bed is considered comfortable or healthy. 
Men who barely passed the rigid physical 
examination required to enter the Army 
because they were not up to standard, found 
that sleeping on flat Army mattresses and 
dieting upon plain food has put them in 
prime condition. The body should be level 
when at rest and mattresses not properly 
cared for soon sag. 























MAKING A RECLAIMED FARM PAY 





HOW ONE WOMAN RE- 
STORED THE DESERTED 
FARM OF HER ANCESTORS: 
BY ETHEL M. HOOKE 


AVING been for years a student in 
Fl the economic production and dis- 

tribution of food commodities, I 
have felt there was a great and flagrant 
waste of natural resources in the enormous 
acreage lying idle throughout the country, 
particularly in the east, in the so-called 
worn-out and deserted farms. 

Being firmly convinced that women could 
farm successfully, I determined if ever I 
had the chance, to put my convictions to a 
practical test, by acquiring one of these 
“deserted” farms, and restoring it to use- 
fulness. 

In a beautiful broad valley in the Cats- 
kills, surrounded by lofty mountain peaks, 
and within ten miles of two flourishing 
towns on the Hudson, with ample market 
facilities, and within a few miles of the sum- 
mer colony, was the once prosperous farm 
of my ancestors, but long since fallen into 
decay. 

I set about to acquire this much coveted 
property, which I finally purchased for a 
modest sum. I had purchased it upon my 
vision of it the preceding summer, when 
Nature, with her kindly cloak of luxuriant 
foliage, had somewhat softened and dis- 
guised its utter decrepitude. 


WORKING AT THE FRUIT TREES ON THE 
CATSKILL FARM. 


In the cold grey atmosphere of a March 
morning, on my first visit to my new posses- 
sion, I received my first rude shock, and my 
heart almost failed me. The buildings were 
falling into decay and the little old house, 
with its yellow paint and billious green trim- 
mings, fairly flaunted itself in my face. The 
narrow porch had a hole in its roof, where 
hemlock branches had been thrust to keep 
out the rain and the snow. The house in- 
side was livable, and I knew that some white 
paint and dainty wall paper would complete- 
ly transform it. The location was ideal, be- 
ing nearly two hundred feet back from the 
road, on an overgrown driveway; stately 
trees and flowering shrubs of all kinds sur- 
rounded it. 

The farm comprised 150 acres, 80 of 
which was in primeval mountain forest, 
through which ran a stream of the coldest 
sparkling water. On the land under culti- 
vation was a young apple orchard, fairly 
well laid out, and in the most unheard of 
places, were a profusion of peach, pear, 
plum and cherry trees. My first step was to 
prune and spray these trees, and fight the 
tent caterpillar larva which that season in- 
fested that entire region. I purchased the 
stock of poultry from my predecessor, com- 
prising 27 nondescript hens, two roosters 
and a hen turkey. I busied myself till the 
frost was out of the ground, cleaning up the 
rubbish about the place. Having small cap- 
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ital, I determined to “go slow” this first year 
and get my bearings in order that I might 
make no disastrous mistakes. 

My first planting was an asparagus bed of 
two hundred roots and a fair sized “kitchen” 
or general vegetable garden. Then a small 
patch of potatoes and a field of buckwheat, 
hiring my next door neighbor with his team 
at 50c an hour to do the heaviest work. The 
rest I did myself. 

As the season advanced, to my joy and 
delight, I discovered that wild strawberries, 
raspberries and luscious blackberries grew 
all over the place, all of which I picked, con- 
verting the surplus into delicious jams and 
jellies for the winter’s hoard. A kindly 





THE HOUSE TODAY, DONE OVER, AND LIVED IN. 
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THE HOUSE WHEN IT WAS “FOUND.” 


neighbor taught me how to “can” string 
beans in glass jars, and utilize all tomatoes, 
cucumbers and green peppers into most ap- 
petizing condiments. 

Every moment outside of the cultivation 
of my garden and care of my chickens I was 
busy trimming the shrubbery and beautify- 
ing the place. I was obliged to destroy and 
dig up the only crab apple tree, because it 
was in the front yard. This was, however, 
deferred until after the season’s jelly was 
made. 

The result of this first summer’s work 
was, first of all, 50% better health. My har- 
vest was fifty young chickens, forty bushels 
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of potatoes, several barrels of apples, several 
bushels of cherries and pears, fifteen bushels 
of buckwheat and some hay, and all this 
with very little labor output, except my own 
exertions. I was firmly convinced the task 
I had set myself to do was not only possible, 
but fraught with the greatest pleasure and 
few of the hardships that I had heard so 
much about in the life of a farmer. 

I was now fairly launched, and my next 
step, now that my crops were gathered, was 
to make the house more convenient and 
habitable. I hired a man and his wife to take 
charge of the place for the winter, purchased 
a team of horses and put the man in the 
woods to get out lumber for improvements. 
In the spring I had ten thousand feet of 
rough lumber which, with the aid of native 
cobble stone, I built a four-room addition 
connected with the main house by a pantry 
and pump room, having led the water from 
a spring two hundred feet away into the 
house. 

The dilapidated porch was replaced by a 
broad rustic one, and the awful yellow color 
had been buried beneath a coat of soft olive 
green, with white trim. I had by this time 
removed all the fruit trees from the front 
yard and had filled in the hollows and leveled 
it off with the dirt excavated for the new 
building. The unsightly outbuildings about 
the place were moved back and converted 
into brood houses for chickens. 

This year, I went in for farming on quite 
a large scale. My farmer’s wife was a prac- 
tical farmerette herself, and under her hands 
vegetables and flowers grew in the most re- 
markable way. The front yard was trans- 
formed into a really beautiful lawn, dotted 
here and there with artistic flower beds, 
where roses, pansies, nasturtiums and astors 
vied with each other in their fragrance and 
glorious coloring. My poultry had been in- 
creased to number two hundred, and the in- 
come from the sale of broilers and egg pro- 
duction was considerable. I had been 
assured by the farmers that wheat could not 
be grown in this climate and so I was keen to 
experiment, preparing the ground and sow- 
ing half an acre in winter wheat the autumn 
before; in the spring the stand was fine and 
healthy and netted me sixteen bushels of the 
finest grain, and now each fall I sow a small 
field. The native men farmers are doing 
likewise. 

Last year, obeying the mandates of the 
Government, I put more acres than ever 
under cultivation. In the field crops I raised 
enough corn, rye, wheat, buckwheat, oats 


and cabbage for a winter’s supply of feed 
for four horses, two cows, five pigs, two 
hundred chickens, a few pigeons, turkeys 
and rabbits. In addition to the above the 
potato crop netted 180 bushels. On a small 
patch I gathered 3% bushels of little white 
dry beans, and we harvested fifteen tons of 
hay. 

In a kitchen, or truck garden of less than 
one acre, I raised 9% bushels of early pota- 
toes, 12 bushels of beets, 314 bushels of 
onions, 5 bushels of carrots, 250 heads of 
cabbage, 50 heads of cauliflower, 50 heads 
of Brussels Sprouts, and quantities of 
squash of the summer, yellow crooked neck 
and Hubbard varieties. Besides this, hun- 
dreds of heads of lettuce and radishes, long 
rows of Swiss chard, kohl rabi, parsley, to- 
matoes, green peppers and cucumbers, with 
several plantings of different varieties of 
peas, beans and sweet corn. This garden 
was just below the main road and was the 
admiration of all passers by; I was nearly 
always in it, planting, transplanting, weed- 
ing, cultivating, or picking the produce as it 
matured, selling some, canning and preserv- 
ing the surplus for my winter store room. 

I have learned to eat with enjoyment the 
homely seasonable vegetables of my grand- 
mother’s time, and to curtail much of the 
extravagance of out of season green stuffs, 
which add so materially to the high cost of 
living. In addition to this is the satisfaction 
of knowing that no ancient, cold storage 
poultry or antique eggs come on our table, 
parcel post bringing all these products fresh 
from the farm to our door in the city. 

Any woman with initiative and stead fast- 
ness of purpose can accomplish these same 
results. There are any number of these 
deserted, useless farms that may be pur- 
chased for a mere nominal sum, where a 
most profitable and enjoyable summer may 
be spent. 

We have heard much in the past of the 
drudgery of farm work and that it is not 
suitable for women, but this is a fallacy to 
be exploded, and the sooner the better. We 
may not be able to pitch hay, or handle a 
plow, but almost everything else we can do, 
and quite as efficiently as our brothers. Ask 
any woman on a farm who is “physically 
fit” to drop her household tasks, and come 
out in the fields for an hour or two to assist 
in the crops, and watch the sparkle come 
into her eyes and the pleasure beaming in 
her face in anticipation of a few hours in the 
open. 
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SIMPLE 
GREEN, ARCHED WITH A CANOPY OF ROSES OR 
OTHER GROWING VINES, FORMS A FRAGRANT 
BARRIER BETWEEN HOME AND CITY. 


GATEWAY PAINTED WHITE OR 


advantage. Yorkship will be laid out with 
broad streets and boulevards, named after 
American naval heroes or ships famous in 
our naval annals. This city will not be 
just a collection of homes, but will provide 
for the happiness and well being of every 
resident. 


‘¢WfeN the plans for housing, we archi- 
f tects are avoiding everything that 
will not contribute to these ends. 
We avoid darkening piazzas, making wind- 
ing stairways, building obstructions of all 
sorts that will cut off the light from the 
rooms where the worker’s wife and chil- 
dren are to live. We are providing back 
yards with grass in them and, not content 
with that, we are seeing to it that, all 
through Yorkship, there will be public 
squares so that the children may not be 
confined to playing in small yards, but may 
have really large open spaces for their 
games, and so arranged that the little ones 
in them will be safe from automobiles and 
other vehicles. Near the schools of the 
town there will be still larger playgrounds 
in which it is expected adults as well as 
children will spend part of their time. 
“Our plan for Yorkship is perhaps the 
most complete town plan ever made. Every 
house is complete ; it has hot and cold water 
systems, modern plumbing, up-to-date toilet 
fixtures, gas range, hot-water heater, elec- 
tric light and cellar furnace. Most of the 
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houses are to be of brick, with a few of 
stone, stucco, or frame. The majority will 
have slate roofs. 

“In fact, we have consistently aimed at 
avoiding monotony. Starting as we did 
on virgin land—the site of Yorkship be- 
fore we tackled it looked like an ideal golf 
links—it was out of the question to run up 
houses in unsightly rows, as if in a city; 
on the other hand, individual houses would 
be too expensive. We were, therefore, con- 
fronted with the problem of how to produce 
dwellings at a minimum cost and yet make 
them as attractive as the nature of the site 
demanded. In solving this problem, we 
have evolved a limited number of units of 
architectural design and repeated them in 
large numbers through the village, but in 
such groupings as to obtain a considerable 
variety and interest. These group-houses 
will be for several families of workers— 
from two to five families in a group. When 
you consider that we had to design two 
hundred and fifty actual structures in a 
period of four weeks and at the same time 
bear in mind that the structures had to be 
so varied in design as to be attractive you 
will understand that we have had somewhat 
of a task before us.” 


WAR WORK IN GIRLS’ 
CAMPS 

(Continued from page 471) 
In Home Economics, we have classes in 
cooking and preserving of different fruits 
and vegetables. In this department we are 
instructing the girls in the Federal Food 
regulations, giving them practical work in 
planning and preparing substitute foods, 
and in making well-balanced menus.” 

Mrs. Gulick, who conducts Aloha Camp, 
tells us: “We are giving practically the 
best of our time this summer in the three 
Alohas to national service and health. I 
will send you, if I may, a copy of our book- 
let for this year, and I hope in two days to 
be able to send you some of the pictures 
taken when we dedicated our service flag 
with thirty-three stars, for our Aloha girls 
who are now canteen workers, and for our 
big brothers who have been at camp differ- 
ent years, helping on trips, or as horseback 
teachers, or swimming masters. 

From Winona Camp in Vermont we re- 
ceive the good word that the entire camp is 
a Junior Red Cross Association. They are 
especially interested in knitting and in camp 
cooking. 
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HOW THE TOUCHSTONE 
HELPS THE NEW YORK 
CHILDREN 


HERE are certain events that can 
only happen once in a life time—the 
first view of the sea; a first night’s 
sleep in the out-of-doors; a first walk 
through a field of flowers. Tue Toucn- 
STONE, wishing to have the pleasure of giv- 
ing this memorable experience to little city 
boys and girls, divided its annual fund, the 
sum of one thousand dollars, between the 
“Fresh Air” Camps, established by the New 
York Tribune, The New York Globe 
“camp” and Life’s “Fresh Air Farm.” It 
seems amazing that for twelve dollars a 
boy or girl can have two weeks’ vacation in 
the country, with walks over hills, swims 
in the river and enough food to satisfy even 
the hungriest child. 

Forty-two years ago the New York 
Tribune started a Fresh Air Fund. This 
summer they have given a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion to more than seven thousand city boys 
and girls. A part of their farm is given 
over to crippled children, part to little moth- 
ers, part to negro children and the rest to 
boys and girls of various ages. One thou- 
sand and sixty-two children are in constant 
residence in these camps, so several thou- 
sand little ones have been out of the city 
during the hottest days. 

Every two weeks one hundred and fifty 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY NEW YORK BOYS 
HAVING DINNER AT THE MESS HALL OF THE 
GLOBE CAMP. 


boys from the tenements of New York, 
chosen by physicians because of their great 
need, are entered at the Globe Camps. These 
boys are given good food, “set up” exer- 
cises and allowed to sleep in tents out of 
doors. Imagine what it must mean to a 
feeble little boy to be able to breathe sweet 
fresh air for two weeks and have his fill 
of wholesome food! 

Life’s Fresh Air Farm is supported en- 
tirely by contributions from friends and 
readers. Nearly forty thousand city chil- 
dren have been in years past transported to 





ONE OF THE BOYS AT THE GLOBE CAMP. 
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this Farm and given “the time of their 
lives.” It is impossible to estimate what 
such a vacation means for the child, not 
only in health, but in the forming of ideals. 

The pictures sent to us from the different 
farms seemed so interesting that we felt 
our readers also would enjoy seeing them. 
Vacations are wonderful things, and those 
who are too busy to let go of their personal 
and national affairs, for even a week, may 
have the pleasure of taking it vicariously, 





A TENT IN THE RAMAPO WOODS WHERE THE 
GLOBE CAMP IS LOCATED. 
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A GROUP OF NEW YORK CHILDREN AT 
LIFE FRESH AIR FARM. 


THE 


merely by sending a contribution of six dol 
ars. 

One of the most unfortunate parts of 
city life is that children never have the 
memory of out-of-door living to comfort 
them as they grow older. We, who have 
hunted for fairies in Jack-in-the-pulpits, 
made caravels of clam-shells, reared forts 
in the sand, planted a garden or been awak- 
ened by bird-calls should enjoy the opportu- 
nity of placing such pictures in the memories 
of children from the city who have never 
known anything but the sad enjoyment of 
wading in gutters or been awakened by any- 
thing sweeter than the rasping sound of 
city traffic. 

This year, as everyone knows, or should 
know, a “Baby Saving Campaign” is being 
waged. The best weapon in resisting dis- 
ease is a good physical condition. The two 
weeks in the country given to these city 
boys and girls will give them the power to 
throw off disease, which would otherwise 
overcome them. The mere dirt and filth 
of the city is hard for growing children 
to struggle against. They should be given 
the birthright of a “fighting chance.” If 
the parents are not able to do this, the 
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neighbors (Fifth Avenue is neighbor to 
Avenue A) should have the privilege of 
helping. 

Our nation is facing the loss of thou- 
sands and thousands of men in battle, there- 
fore the life of a boy is of even greater 
value than ever before, if such a thing is 
possible. The nation needs every boy, and 
we cannot afford to “waste” our man 
power by not conserving “boy power.” One 





THE GLOBE 
GUST DAY. 


CAMP BOYS ENJOYING AN AU 


way to help our country is to give boys 
and girls of the city a chance at life-giving 
fresh air and food. 

Educators have found out that it pays 
to give children free lunches. The child 
makes better mental progress when given 
the stimulus of a comfortable, nourishing 
meal. 


THE TRIBUNE FRESH AIR GIRLS PICKING WILD FLOWERS 
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REVIEWS OF WAR BOOKS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


‘KEEPING OUR FIGHTERS FIT,” 
BY EDWARD FRANK ALLEN 


RESIDENT WILSON, in a special 
P ctener: used as the foreword to 

this book, says—‘‘The Federal Gov- 
ernment has pledged its word that as far 
as care and vigilance can accomplish the 
result, the men committed to its charge will 
be returned to the homes and communities 
that so generously gave them with no scars 
except those won in honorable conflict. The 
career to which we are calling our young 
men in the defense of democracy must be 
made an asset to them, not only in strength- 
ened and more virile bodies as a result of 
physical training, not only in minds deep- 
ened and enriched by participation in a 
great, heroic enterprise, but in the enhanced 
spiritual values which come from a full life 
lived well and wholesomely.”’ 

When our President feels a book to be of 
sufficient importance for him to write the 
foreword we may rest assured that it is 
something that every man and woman and 
child in America should read 

“Keeping Our Fighters Fit” outlines 
what is being done apart from the regu- 
lation drills and other service instruction, 
to add to the comfort, the happiness and the 
efficiency of the men in camp and commu- 
nity. Whoever has a son at the front will 
be interested in every word in this book. 

It tells of athletics, education, recreation, 
of club life and entertainments in camp, 
about fitting the man to the community and 
also deals with the “Problem as old as life 
itself.” 

The Army is a vast educational school, 
not only in military training but in the 
“three R’s”. Although many men in the 
ranks have been graduated from colleges, 
the vast number are without much educa- 
tion. About one hundred thousand men are 
now enrolled in the camp school rooms and 
are learning to read and write in addition 
to gaining a knowledge of army tactics, 
gunnery, signaling, wire-laying and so 
forth. Although the daily life in camp is 
strenuous, yet many men find time to read 
books who perhaps never before had such 
an opportunity. 

After the smoke of battle has cleared, 
when there shall be peace with honor and 
justice, there will come the great process 
of readjustment. The men will be mus- 
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tered out and returned to their former 
tasks. Those who are spared—and may 
they be many—will be better citizens than 
before they went in, for they will have been 
graduated from “the larger university. 
They will have learned the meaning of con- 
certed effort, obedience, loyalty, courage 
and generosity. They will come back with 
a new set of ideals, as men who have been 
tried by fire and found good metal.” 

We heartily recommend this book to the 
attention of everyone interested in knowing 
how our men are being trained for war and 
for fuller and wider usefulness. (The Cen- 
tury Company, Publishers, New York City. 
Illustrated. Price $1.25. Pages 207.) 


‘“WOMEN WANTED,” BY MABEL 
POTTER DAGGETT 


ABEL POTTER DAGGETT went 

“over there” to find out just what the 
cataclysm of war was to mean to the wom- 
en’s cause. This book—‘Women Wanted” 
is a result of her investigations. Every- 
where she saw the hopeful sign—“Women 
Wanted” and was thrilled with the history 
that women have made and are making for 
themselves in this unparalleled opportunity. 
Her chapters on “The New Wage En- 
velope”, “At the Gates of Government”, 
“The Rising Value of a Baby”, are illumi- 
nating and her pen picture in “Close up Be- 
hind the Lines”, is the next best thing to 
actually being present at the scene of bat- 
tle. Such a book means a new era in fic- 
tion for nothing is more wonderful than the 
simple telling of women’s courage and re- 
sourcefulness when aroused by love of 
country and desire to be of real service. 
To quote her own book—“When her coun- 
try called her (woman), it was destiny that 
spoke. . . . Governments have only 
thought they were making women munition 
workers and women conductors and women 
bank tellers and women doctors and women 
lawyers and ‘women citizens and all the 
rest. I doubt if there is a statesman any- 
where who has leaned to unlock the door 
of opportunity to let the woman move- 
ment by, who has realized that he was but 
the instrument in the hands of a higher 
power that is reshaping the world for 
mighty ends, rough hewn though they be 
to-day from the awful chaos of war. 
But the woman who crossed the threshold 
of the “Doll’s House” a while ago will 
scarcely be recognized if you meet her 
abroad today. When man returns from 
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the war he will find a new woman. Mrs. 
Daggett in her chapter—‘‘The Ring and 
the Woman” gives some faint idea of the 
problems women will have to solve when 
the war is over. (George H. Doran & 
Company, Publishers. New York. Illus- 
trated. Price $1.50. Pages 384.) 


‘*MOBILIZING WOMAN - POWER,” 
BY HARRIOT STANTON BLATCH 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT in his 

foreword says “There could be no 
more timely book. Mrs. Blatch’s aim is to 
stir the women of this country to the knowl- 
edge that this is their war, and also 
that our Government should welcome the 
service of women to the utmost.” 
Ever since the man-power of our country 
was diverted from industry, business, the 
professions and the land, women have been 
substituting to the best of their ability, 
making a second line of defense that is 
being recognized as of more and more im- 
portance. 

“To carry on the economical life of the 
nation’, Mrs. Blatch declares, “with its 
labor flotsam and jetsam is loss at any time ; 
in time of storm and stress it is suicide.” 
Man-power is short, seriously so, and the 
only solution for this terrible shortage is 
for the complete mobilization of woman- 
power. The women of Britain, France and 
Italy have shown what they can do in a 
way that wins the admiration and respect 
of the whole world. American women are 
now “going over the top” with equal vigor 
and enthusiasm. 

The world is facing changes as great as 
the breaking up of the feudal system. Men 
as well as women are learning new powers, 
breaking their old bonds so rapidly that 
the world is dazed. Women have learned 
through their desire to help, to use their 
brains and their bodies in a way that has 
quickened and hastened their development 
by leaps and bounds. 

This book should be read by every 
woman and man in the country, not only be- 
cause of the great facts of the war that it 
brings home, but because of the stimulating 
and inspiring pictures of the future that 
it holds before the eyes of woman. Even in 
the hideousness of this war we are con- 
sciously and unconsciously laying the 
foundations for the reconstruction that 
must follow. This book helps women vis- 
ualize the coming needs and prepares them 
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for the service that they stand ready to give 
when called upon, as they surely will be, 
after the war. (The Woman’s Press, New 
York City. Price $1.25. Pages 195.) 


‘*“SCHOOL AND HOME j|GARDEN- 
ING,” BY MARY CADMUS DAVIS, 
PH. D. 


HO does not love to see “things 

grow?” The School Garden Army of 
America has accomplished wonders in 
stimulating the active interest of young 
and old America in the problem of feeding 
the multitudes. This little book is not writ- 
ten to interest the reader merely, but to give 
instruction in home-yard and school garden- 
ing, and is not so scientifically set forth but 
that the lay gardener may understand. The 
author has accomplished his aim—‘‘to en- 
gage the active attention of his readers in 
the necessity of thrift’,—not as a tiresome 
duty to the Government, but as a source of 
personal education as well. 

The information in this book on garden- 
ing is comprehensive, and covers such sub- 
jects as calendars for planting, grafting, 
tools, soils, irrigation, vegetables, beauty 
in the garden, the control of insect pests and 
so forth. “School and Home Gardening” 
should be in the hand of all “small gar- 
deners” and we feel sure they will be aston- 
ished to see what the soil can yield when 
treated with intelligent and persistent ef- 
fort. (Lippincott and Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Publishers. — Illus- 
trated. Pages 353. Price $1.28.) 


‘*WOMEN OF THE WAR,” BY THE 
HONORABLE MRS. FRANCIS Mc- 
LAREN 


EROINES of the imagination such as 

are met in the pages of brilliantly 
written novels, can never touch what the 
women of Britain have quietly been doing 
to help win the war. 

The accounts of some thirty or forty 
women who took the work nearest at hand 
and did it with vigor, furnishes inspiring 
reading. The versatility, inventiveness and 
courage of the women spoken of in this 
book, should inspire every other woman in 
the world. In nearly every case where 
sritish women have undertaken responsi- 
bility in war service, the work was begun 
in a small way because there was no one 
else to do it. 
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BRITISH WAR PICTURES 


Women who took care of stock, plowed 
the fields, mended the motor cars, and ran 
electric engines simply did it because they 
wanted to help, for the men who had at- 
tended to these things were off to the wars. 
They had little thought that they were doing 
anything great. H.H. Asquith in his short 
introduction says that the “simple and un- 
exaggerated account of the varied fields of 
work which have enlisted, during the last 
three years, the energies and efforts of 
women of our race, forms a unique chapter 
in the annals of war.” 

These narratives show the depth and uni- 
versality of the appeal which war has made 
to women, not only for their sympathy but 
for their service. No one could dream until 
they had read this book of the thousand and 
one fields opening to women of energy and 
resourcefulness. The book is a notable con- 
tribution to war literature and should be 
read by every woman in the land. (George 


H. Doran Company, Publishers. New 
York. Price $1.25. Illustrated. Pages 
160.) 

‘*THE NEW BUSINESS OF FARM- 


ING,” BY JULIAN A. DIMOCK 


UCH has been said of the aesthetic 

and practical side of gardening, but 
comparatively little on the question of farm- 
ing as a business. Julian A. Dimock has 
given us a book which deals with the actual 
business of farming as other volumes treat 
of the problems of industry and finance. It 
is written to appeal to high and low, city 
bred and country born, from the wealth of 
one man’s personal experience. 

“The New Business of Farming”’ tells 
how to stop the leaks in profits; how to 
farm for money; how to market farm prod- 
ucts all year around and produce profits; 
speaks of the farmer’s business efficiency 
and many other valuable hints and ideas. 
The spirit of the book is constructive, per- 
haps optimistic, but certainly progressive in 
the midst of times that oppress us with the 
thought of stagnation and failure. 

For those who contemplate going “back 
to the land,” and those who are “of the soil,” 
this little book will prove a solvent for the 
business of farming. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York City, Publishers. 120 
pages. Price, $1.00.) 
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‘*TALES OF WARTIME FRANCE,” 
BY CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
WRITERS: ILLUSTRATING THE 
SPIRIT OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE 
AT WAR: TRANSLATED BY 
WILLIAM L. McPHERSON 


HIS volume of two hundred pages 

holds for the world the fragrant spirit 
of sacrifice, not the spectacular sacrifice of 
roaring guns and slaughtered men, burning 
villages and deeds of valor, but the recital 
of incidents which reveal the unsullied soul 
of France, the wonderful unvanquishable 
spirit of the land of lillies. These short 
stories tell of the heroic attitude of women 
and children and old men, heroic in the 
sense of its sublime self-abnegation and 
cheerful self-discipline under the most try- 
ing and torturing of circumstances. 

“Tales of Wartime France” is an anthol- 
ogy of short stories by the best writers of 
modern France with a foreword by Frederic 
R. Coudert, and if one is all hazy in his 
apprehension of “what it all means,” let him 
but read this book and he will awake to 
the real spirit behind it all, and with a very 
definite feeling he must help and persevere 
to the end. (Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York City, Publishers. 200 pages. Price, 
$1.25.) 

BRITISH WAR PICTURES 
(Continued from page 479) 

A wonderfully impressive painting is 
“Reliefs at Dawn”. It looks cheerless, but 
dawn in the trenches—except on the morn- 
ing of a battle—is really a time of relaxed 
tension. In quiet times and places the 
doubled posts of the night can now be held 
by one sentry apiece; the strain of keeping 
watch is much reduced by the light ; the two 
spoonfuls of rum are dealt out to each man 
by the platoon Sergeants at the dawn 
“Stand-to’’, and the breakfast bacon seems 
within measurable reach. 

A tragic picture one often meets in 
France to-day is “Reclaimed Country”. The 
artist has here worked upon the ordinary 
ingredients of Western battlefield landsca, 
—ravaged woods, scarred ground, broken 
houses, and removed landmarks. 


HROUGH a typographical error the 
name of Mr. Row was misspelled in the 
July number of Tue Toucustone. Mr. 
Row’s article was a tribute to Sarah Bern- 


hardt, which it gave us great pleasure to 
publish. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE 
SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN ART STUDENT, 
OF ITS INCORPORATION IN 
THE TOUCHSTONE 
INCE ALL THE MEN ASSOCI- 
ATED IN THE PUBLICATION 
OF THE AMERICAN ART STU- 
DENT ARE NOW WITH THE COL- 
ORS, IT IS NOT POSSIBLE TO 
CONTINUE ISSUING THAT MAGA- 
ZINE IN SEPARATE FORM. 
THEREFORE, WE HAVE AR- 
RANGED WITH THE TOUCHSTONE 


MAGAZINE TO CARRY ON THE 
WORK OF THE AMERICAN ART 
STUDENT IN THESE PAGES. THE 


REASON WHY WE HAVE SELECTED 
THE TOUCHSTONE FOR THIS AR- 
RANGEMENT IS BECAUSE IT IS 


SOMETHING MORE THAN A MAG- 
AZINE: IT IS AN ORGANIZATION 
THAT SEEKS THE COOPERATION 
OF ALL ARTISTS AND LOVERS OF 
THE BEAUTIFUL, AND THEREFORE 
WE BELIEVE THE TOUCHSTONE IS 
BEST FITTED TO CONTINUE THE 
WORK WE BEGAN AMONG ARTISTS 
AND ART STUDENTS. 

THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 
TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE HAVE 
AGREED TO FILL ALL UNEXPIRED 
SUBSCRIPTIONS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ART STUDENT. WITH THIS 
BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED AND 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
WE CAN ASSURE OUR FORMER 
READERS THAT THEY WILL 
PROFIT GREATLY BY THIS AR- 
RANGEMENT. 

THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT 
PUB. ASS’N. 





THE TOUCHSTONE’S MES- 
SAGE TO THE ART STU- 
DENT MAGAZINE 
READERS 


O the Subscribers of The American 

Art Student: Through arrangements 

with the editors of The American Art 
Student, we are, with this issue, incorporat- 
ing that magazine with THe ToucHsTone. 
Thomas P. Garrett, one of the men who 
founded The American Art Student, is 
dead, and the men who carried on the work 
are now in the war and although they feel 
that the most important work in life is to 
win the war, still, they believe that The 
American Art Student has an important 
part to play in the world. 

Walter J. Hubbard, President and Edi 
tor, is in France. Bernard Kramer, who 
filled the offices of Secretary and Treas- 
urer, is now in the signal school of the 
United States Naval Training Station at 
Newport. Mr. J. Vinton Stowell is with 
the Second Regiment, Fourteenth Company, 
stationed at Pelham Bay Park, New York. 
Mr. Stowell edited the graphic art depart- 
ment ot the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts. He also served as Chair 
man of the Graphic Arts Committee of the 
American Alliance of America. 


Because THe Touchstone is so deeply 
interested in art it has decided to devote a 
certain amount of space every month to the 
art work carried on so ably by The Art Stu- 
dent Magazine. It has from the start been 
our aim to present the newest and most 
vigorous expressions of art whether in the 
field of painting, sculpture, the theatre, 
architecture or the crafts and that the art 
of story writing should occasionally find a 
place. Yet now that the war has come to 
fill our hearts and interests, we are devoting 
more and more space to this subject, for 
there is no matter in the whole world so 
absorbingly interesting and so vitally impor 
tant as the war. 

Art students are enlisting for war ser- 
vice and their work will be all the stronger 
and more vigorous when, after the war is 
over, they are once again standing before 
their easels in comfortable studios. 

We hope you will like Tne Toucnustone 
and that you will help us keep this depart 
ment up to its established usefulness by 
sending us letters of inquiry or appealing 
to us for advice as you have been doing 
with your tried and valued old friend, The 
American Art. Student 

Cordially yours, 
Tne Toucustone MAGAZINE. 
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TEMPERA: BY HERBERT E. 
MARTINI 
(Written for The Art Student) 
HAT is tempera? 
has been asked time and again and 
explained in so many different 
ways. When you speak of oil colors you 
know that the colors contain oil. The fact 
is that not only one oil but several together 
with resinous form the binding medium for 
the color particles. The binding medium 
also holds the color to the ground to which 
it is applied. It may be that we also call 
them “oil colors” because oil is the painting 
medium generally used with them. 

Water color to most of us means a color 
to which we add water as a diluent to make 
it paintable. The composition of the bind- 
ing medium in this case is also more or less 
a mystery to most of us. Gum arabic is 
generally used as the adhesive, honey or 
glycerin to give a desirable homogeneity to 
the mixture “and keep it soft and ox-gall or 
other compounds to overcome the oily sur- 
face tension of papers to make the washes 
flow on evenly. 

What then is Tempera? The old Latin 
expression Temperare means to stir together 
or mix. It was used in this sense by Cen- 
nino and Vasari, early historians of crafts 
methods, in their descriptions. The word 
went through many changes in going from 
one language to another. Today, viewing 
the situation historically and scientifically, 
we apply this term to a binding medium 
which is entirely different from the others 
described above as used for oi! or water 
colors. The Tempera medium is an emul- 
sion. 

Before continuing, it might be well to ex- 
plain to you what constitutes a chemical and 
a physical change. If we take two elements 
as hydrogen and oxygen and mix them in 
proper proportion and cause their union 
through explosion, we then have a new sub- 
stance called water. This water is different 
from the two gases we used in that it is 
a liquid and it has none of the properties 
distinguishing for the gases. We can take 
this water and through cold make it a solid 
or through heat vaporize it. If we melt the 
ice or condense the stream we again have 
nothing but what we originally started out 
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with—water. The first change, the union of 
the two gases to make a new compound, was 
a chemical change. The latter was a physi- 
cal change. 

An emulsion is a purely physical mix- 
ture of oil and water due to the presence of 
a third substance called the emulsifying 
agent. There are many natural emulsions. 
Most common of these are milk and the yolk 
of egg. In the latter the egg-oil is emulsi- 
fied with the water present through a sub- 
stance called vitellin. In milk the butter fat 
is emulsified with the water through the 
agency of the casein. 

Let us go from our chemistry to physics 
and see what refraction means. When a 
light wave passes from one medium into 
another of different density the continuity 
of direction is disturbed. When you powder 
glass its substance is not changed yet it 
appears whitish and more or less opaque. 
Air fills the space between the particles. 
We have refraction due to two substances 


(glass and air) of different density, and 
opaqueness is the optical result. An emul- 


sion is a suspension of minute globules of 
oil in water. Water and oil have different 
densities and consequently the result is a 
milkish, translucent fluid. Each in itself, 
oil and water, are quite transparent. 

When an emulsion dries the water evap- 
orates, its place being taken by air. When 
an oil, varnish or a gum dries one has a 
clear transparent spot—the emulsion dries 
with a translucent body. This explains the 
difference in the main between oil and water 
colors compared with tempera. 

The density of a pigment is something 
different effecting opaqueness in a different 
way. 

Let us take this matttr up next and give 
a few facts enlightening glaze and cover 
colors. 

If you will take a tube of the same size 
of both cadmium and vermillion a great 
difference in weight will be noticed. A 
pound of cadmium will occupy many times 
more volume than a pound of vermillion. 
It is the old story of feathers and lead. 

We deduct from this, then, that there are 
more particles of the heavier material occu- 
pying a given space than of the lighter mate- 
rial. We can see how the covering power 
is dependent on this, or vice versa the glaz- 
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ing characteristic of a pigment. But this is 
not the only factor, for the play of light in 
reflection from the surface or its absorption 
by a color have much to do with this ques- 
tion. It is the hope that in a future article 
this may be cleared further. 

Covering power and coloring power are 
two distinct things. The former is the 
power a color has to obscure the ground 
color on which it is superimposed as the 
difference between Zinc and Lead Whites 
over Black. The other has to do with the 
strength of a color in giving its color to a 
definite quantity of another color. For ex- 
ample, a chrome purchased at a price lower 
than another may have exactly the same 
tone as the more expensive one. To cheapen 
it an inexpensive substrate as baryta white 
or barium sulphate may have been added. 
These chemicals do not perceptibly alter 
the shade; they simply dilute the pigment. 
The effect of this is that the one may have 
as good covering power as the other but its 
coloring power is very much inferior. This 
shows that it is not economy to buy a color 
because it is cheaper than the standard, for 
most of our colors are used mixed with 
others when we are painting. It is here 
that the coloring power of a pure color is 
economy. 

The most logical sequence in our discus- 
sion after the study of the binding me- 
dium is to inspect the grounds to which 
Tempera is best applied. The most suitable 
base to receive a ground on which to paint 
or to be painted on direct in a solid, rigid 
panel or very heavy cardboard or illustra- 
tion board. Canvas may also be used when 
properly prepared and safeguarded by 
stretching it as tight as possible. Tempera 
may be applied to paper, but care must be 
taken not to make the painting too pastos. 
The elasticity of the colors may allow the 
rolling up of a painting on paper but com- 
mon sense will tell you that folding will 
cause cracking. This is not a fault of the 
medium but a characteristic which you must 
take account of. 

Most of the old paintings were on a gesso 
ground on panels or mounted canvas. Some 
were directly on the wall. A gesso ground 
is a mixture of whitening and size. Paint- 
ing on the wall was called fresco-secco or 
dry fresco as opposed to fresco-buono in 
which the colors applied are part of the 


wet ground. In this latter technique the 
setting of the plaster bound the colors. 

When painting directly on walls it is 
necessary to test the wall with litmus to de- 
termine the neutralization of the ground. 
The action of the insufficiently slaked lime 
is extremely serious on colors, especially 
those of vegetable origin. 

The gesso ground or chalk ground as 
well as the walls are both absorbent. To 
preserve the whiteness of the ground and 
to prevent the absorption of too much of 
the binding medium of the color it has 
always been the custom to give these 
grounds a thin coat of very dilute size. A 
semi-absorbent ground is the best to paint 
on. 

The method of procedure in a realistic 
picture is individual according to your indi- 
viduality of handling. The general system 
is more like oil color than water color, al- 
though Tempera skilfully used can combine 
the best of both techniques. Experiment 
and experience are the greatest masters here 
as anywhere. 

But, why should you use Tempera? Take, 
for example, the outdoor sketching which is 
mostly done in oil. An oil thumb-box out- 
fit limits you to several panels. Oil colors 
dirty up a palette and brushes so that noth- 
ing but a thorough cleaning of a half hour 
will put your tools in the condition they 
were in when you started. How often has 
a clear sky tone been spoiled through this? 
In Tempera your palette and brushes are 
clean in a jiffy with water and all is ready 
in a few minutes. The number of sketches 
is limited only by your industry and the 
number of cardboards you can take along. 
You must remember Tempera is dry enough 
to put away in a folio as soon as the water 
has all evaporated. The actual drying or 
hardening of the oils through chemical 
combination with the oxygen of the air takes 
several weeks. For this reason Tempera 
should not immediately be varnished. 

Varnishing is another point of some im- 
portance, yet before I deal with this I want 
to speak of larger paintings. Please do not 
believe that Tempera is a sort of cure-for-all 
nor that it should be used to entirely replace 
oil or aquarelle. My personal experience in 
shifting from one medium to another has 
been that I have profited from all. The 
greater a man’s vocabulary and his knowl- 
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edge of the idiom of different languages the 
larger is his power of expression. 

A heavy gray pulp board of about three 
ply thickness nailed on to a regular canvas 
stretcher is an admirable ground to work 
on. This material without sizing or any 
preparation has a very good semi-absor- 
bency. Our art is becoming more decorative 
and graphic. Your knowledge of drawing 
and composition have greater weight in pic- 
ture making than ever before. Tempera is 
a graphic medium. It is this in excess com- 
pared with the slipperyness of oil. 

For the modern theory of painting Tem- 
pera has also the advantage of purer color, 
meaning the original luminosity of a stand- 
ard pigment. If you were to buy some yel- 
low ochre in a store and rub half of it up in 
a tempera medium, the other in oil, then 
make comparative paintings of both you 
would find the following: the tempera color 
would be much nearer the dry color in tone 
than the oil. This fact is true for all the 
other pigments also. The reason for this 
has to do with the theory of reflected light. 
The scope of this article cannot go into 
further detail than to say that Tempera 
color has mostly surface reflection. A 
Tempera painting varnished has somewhat 
the appearance of an oil painting, but actual 
experiment has proven that the former is 
still far ahead of the other in luminosity. 
It is the substitution of air for the evap- 
orated water which causes Tempera to dry 
lighter and with a matt surface because of 
the difference in the refraction between the 
oil and air when dry as compared to that 
of oil and water when painting. 

This calls back to memory that a para- 
graph or two were promised about varnish- 
ing. When you put a brush wet with water 
on gray pulp board you get a dark spot. 
The water evaporates and the board re- 
sumes its original color. Oil and varnish 
do the same but do not evaporate, hence 
the spot remains. A Tempera painting on 
a ground of this sort would lose much by 
being varnished ; it were better to protect it 
with glass. 

Paintings on other grounds may be var- 
nished to preserve them against careless 
handling, but you must make allowance in 
the working for a considerable darkening, 
especially of the deep tones. Experience 
will teach you this better than lengthy ex- 
planations. 
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Tempera pictures can be cleaned with the 
soft part of bread by tapping their surface 
lightly but by no means causing abrasion by 
erasing. The composition is just moist 
enough to take up all the dust which may 
have collected on the surface. 

Many like the similarity of Tempera to 
pastel, that is its luminosity, valuing it more, 
however, because of its permanence. 

The impression is general that this me- 
dium having so many uses in the fine and 
applied arts is capable of anything. This, 
as remarked before, is not true because 
Tempera has its definite scope of uses and 
techniques. It is logical, then, that if there 
are limitations to a material an understand- 
ing of its properties will aid in its proper 
application and guard against mishaps. 

It is my hope that this brief explanation 
of some of the important points in regard 
to Tempera may lead you to a greater inter- 
est in this medium and may make you in- 
quisitive enough to study the chemistry of 
other mediums and materials you use. 

This article on Tempera by Mr. Herbert 
E. Martini is perhaps the most useful and 
most authoritative any magazine has pub- 
lished on this subject. The writer, who 
has devoted the best part of his life to the 
study of Tempera and its possibilities, is 
one of the best authorities on the subject 
we have in this country. Incidentally, the 
article explains the advantages of Tempera 
over oil for outdoor sketching. 


OLEO TEMPERA COMPETI- 
TION 


HE Oleo Tempera Competition, con- 
duced by A. Sartorius & Co., closed on 
August 31 and was distinctly successful. 
Every section of the country was repre- 
sented in the 280 entries which were re- 


ceived. It is expected that the winners of 
the $270 in prizes will be announced shortly. 


RESULTS OF THE WELDON 
ROBERTS COMPETITION 
HE prizes in the Weldon Roberts 


Competition were awarded as follows: 
First Prize ($25), J. William Cromwell, 
619 Springfield Ave., Summit, N. J.; Sec- 
ond Prize ($15), Joseph Davis, 203 W. 117 
St., New Yoik, N. Y. A prize of $15 was 
awardeu tu iiumphre Volers, 1950 Cones 
St., Apt. 22, San Francisco, Cal. 





